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BERGEN’S 
BOTANIES 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY (Revised Edition) 


Bergen’s ** Elements of Botany,’’ Revised Edition, is 
designed to furnish a half-year course in the subject 
for students in secondary schools. It covers all the 
ground which ordinary classes can traverse in the 
time indicated, and presents only those topics which 
are essential to an elementary course in the science. 





We have used Bergen’s Elements of Botany and are 
highly pleased withit. It is the best book published 
for high-school use in a half-year course. Any 
teacher looking for a new book cannot do better 
than to select thig one. 

GEORGE A. HUTCHINS, 
Teacher of Science, Melrose (Mass.) High School. 


FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 


This book provides adequate material for a year’s 
work and gives particular attention to those branches 
of the subject that have been found most desirable 
for beginners. It is so arranged that the teacher 
may select the kind and amount of work best adapted 
to his laboratory equipment and to the special needs 
of his classes. 





I should highly recommend Foundations of Bot 
any as an aid in preparing students for the college 
requirements in botany. 

ALEXANDER W. EVANS, 
Assistant Professor of Botany, Yale University. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 
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reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given ‘ 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
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Two Hundred Illustrations 
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sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - - - Price, 25 cents 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Miss THIrRMuTHIsS A. BRooKMAN,Redlands,Cal.: 
Thinking is like digestion ; it cannot be hastened. 


Francis W. Parker: The child itself is a 
central energy, or complex of energies, upon which 
and through which centre external energies act. 


SUPERINTENDENT QO. J. KERN, Winnebago 
County, Ill.: The problem is to give better sala- 
ries for better teachers, and no salary for poor 
teachers. 


GrorGE H. Martin, Secretary Massachusetts 
Board of Education; Asa rule in Massachusetts 
the study of music is made a serious and thought- 
ful study, and teachers and pupils enter into the 
study with much pleasure. 


SuPERINTENDENT WALLAcE E. Mason, etcester, 
Mass.: Athletics have come into our high schools 
to stay. They are good and can be made very 
etfective aids to school work, but only by insisting 
on a high moral and a good mental standing from 
every boy connected with them. 


Hon. W. W. Sretson, Maine: The thirst of 
the child for sympathy is so great that it is impos- 
sible for him to do his best unless he feels that he 
has the kindly individual interest of his instructor. 
This sympathy may be indicated by word, look, 
tone, or a gentle hand upon the shoulder. 


PrESIDENT ELiot: The main object in every 
school should be not to provide the children with 
means of earning a livelihood, but to show them 
how to live a happy and worthy life, inspired by 
ideals which exalt and dignify both labor and 
leisure. To see beauty and to love it is to possess 
large securities for such a life. 


Apa Van Stone Harris, Rochester ; The con- 
servative teacher is often frightened by the intro- 
duction of handiwork into the school. She fears 
that it will rob her children of their prerogative to 
read, write, and cipher. If it does, she has a right 
to object to it. Construction work is only another 


great means for the all around development of the 
brain. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. A.CassipDy,Lexington,Ky.: 
As a means of developing the will and in character- 
building, manual training in education is indis- 
pensable. Not only will manual training, in its 
best form, make man a self-respecting citizen, in- 
sure to him a livelihood, but it gives him a percep- 
tion of beauty, and fills his soul with images and 
ideals that lift him above the commonplace. 


“MAKESHIFT TEACHERS.” 


Dear Mr. Winship: In the issue of the Journal 
of Education for November 30, Dr. Corthell of 
the State normal school, Gorham, Me., attrib- 
utes to me the statement “that all teachers at less 
than $500 a year are makeshift teachers.” As 
Dr. Corthell is usually careful to verify his data 
before making statements, I was very much sur- 
prised at the whole tenor of his article, and I have 
written to him to that effect:— 

“T shall be astonished if you can find anything in 
any writing that I have made which connects a 
salary of $500 a year with ‘makeshift’ teachers. 

“T have been careful in my address at Asbury 
Park, of which a correct abstract is published in 
the (New York) Independent of August 3, and 
published complete in the new Volume of Proceed- 
ings of the N. E. A. for 1905, of which I have ob- 
tained some reprints, and beg to enclose one to you 
herewith, asking you kindly to read it and see the 
truth of what I am telling you, namely: That the 
‘makeshift teacher’ is the one who is a blacksmith 
or carpenter or farmer or laborer in some other 
field of work than in teaching, and who resorts to 
teaching to ‘keep’ a short-sessioned school of three, 
four, or even five months. I call him ‘makeshift’ 
because his main vocation is something else than 
teaching. I am not interested in the salary of the 
‘makeshift teacher, but I am very much interested 
indeed in the professional teacher who makes it his 
business to teach and who looks forward to an edu- 
cational career as teacher. Even if he received $70 
a month for his four-months’ school, the ‘make- 
shift teacher’ would receive only $280, and I do 
not believe that any ‘makeshift teacher’ gets $500. 

“In my paper I describe the $500 and $400 
teachers as occupying places for beginners. I de- 
cidedly include the $500 places as places for pro- 
fessional teachers, but the salary of $500 is so com- 
mon that | did not take up very much space in dis- 
cussing it. When the salary reached $600 I 
thought that it began to be quite attractive, espe- 
cially for women teachers, and more or less for men 
teachers in the rural districts. The salary must be 
enough to support the teacher for the year, and the 
salary of $600 is such as to support a very large 
proportion of our teachers, although the salaries at 


‘ $500 are still more numerous. 


“In the table of Colonel Wright’s report you will 
see that the salaries $500 to $600 number 14,193 
places, while those under $500 number 17,728. - 

“IT do not think that there are many ‘makeshift 
teachers’ whose salaries from education amount to 
$300. Probably $200-or $250 is a high salary for 
the rural teacher who teaches a three, four, or five- 
months’ session. It was only lately that the state 
of Pennsyivania adopted a law making $40 a month 
a minimum for the teacher’s salary, and a five- 
months’ school at that minimum would be $200, 
and a year of ten months would bring him $400. 

“My paper at Asbury Park began by setting aside 
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the ‘makeshift teacher’ who depends chiefly upon 
his regular vocation of blacksmithing or farming, 
and uses only a small portion of his year for work 
in the schoolrocm. The real hope of professional 
teaching, I think you will admit, lies in the village 
schools and city schools and schools of secondary 
and college grade, which give annual salaries suffi- 
cient to enable the teacher to live, however eco- 
nomically, on his own salary, and the point I lay 
great stress on is this, that there should be a con- 
tinually increasing list of salaries of the higher 
order, say $700, $800, $900, and so on up to $3,000 
or $4,000. Then the ambitious person of real abil- 
ity has something in sight to reward him for the 
devotion of his life to education—I mean some- 
thing pecuniary to reward him besides his vocation 
and the honor and pleasure that he receives from 
doing a thing so well worth doing as teaching.” 

I hope that the above letter makes my view suff- 
ciently clear. But I will add here that the more 
annual salaries there are, and the higher they range, 
the better the monthly salaries are which get paid 
to the “makeshift teacher.” When assistant teach- 
ers in city schools taught for $200 salary, $20 a 
month was an unusually high salary for the “make- 
shift teacher” who taught his four-months’ school. 
Nowadays when the lowest grade of primary 
teacher gets $400, forty dollars a month is a com- 
mon salary for a ‘‘makeshift teacher” in a rural 
school. 

in this connection I may allude to another ex- 
pression in my address at Asbury Park, namely, [ 
find that “‘no teacher has a right to complain on a 
socialistic basis if he is receiving a salary for his 
annual services of $600.” This was unfortunately 
quoted in the columns of the Journal of Education 
for July 13 with an omission of the words “‘on a 
socialistic basis,’’ which makes me author of an 
opinion which I indignantly repudiate, for I think 
that any teacher, whether man or woman, has a 
right to aspire to a higher salary than $600, and to 
complain, or at least feel dissatisfied with the re- 
sults of his own work, if he does not find a place 
open to him that offers more than $600. Buta 
socialist claims that each inhabitant is entitled to 
his pro rata share in the productions of the whole 
community, and the United States as an entire 
community does not produce an annual sum of 
more than $213 for each inhabitant, or than $552 a 
year for each wage earner; consequently all those 
who get $600 and more are on the side of the 
“bloated bond holders,” inasmuch as they receive 


more than the average amount to be distributed . 


even to the wage earners, to say nothing of the in- 
dividual inhabitant, and the strict socialist believes 
thai each individual inhabitant should have his 
share of the total production. 
W. T. Harris. 
Washington, D. C., December 9, 1905. 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT. 


BY CAROLINE A. WATTERS, 
New York City. 

No matter how well informed you may be, or 
how rich in experience, or how efficient in the dis- 
ciplining of young minds, do not forget that it is the 
personal element that counts, and that you cannot 
afford to lose sight of. Your manner of intercourse 
with your pupil, the interest that he feels you take 
in him, the sympathy you express,—all these are 
factors of prime importance. Win the friendship of 
the boy you are trying to teach, and you win him 
into touch with the subject you are teaching. He 
sees through your eyes, he hears through your ears, 
because of his sympathy with you; and there is 
none of that antagonistic element which so often 
forms the barrier in the way of progress. 

It was my fortune, at one time, to live close to a 
public school in one of our cities, and to become 
only too tamiliar with the various noises that pro- 
ceeded from the windows. My attention was es- 
pecially attracted to one window frori whence came 
the sound of a woman’s voice, loud, shrill, and dis- 
agreeable. A voice seeming to indicate that its 
possessor was dealing with hostile influences, and 
was determined to batter down such hostility. 
Questions were asked in the tone of a command. 
Mistakes were corrected with a harshness that 
would prevent timid ones from daring to express 
themseives. 

This woman was instructing a large class of little 
boys. Doubtless they were of the ordinary type of 
city boy, more or less troublesome and restless, and 
demanding a considerable expenditure of vitality 
and nervous force on the part of the teacher. But 
how would they be affected by this continual sharp- 
ness and “nagging,” and lack of self-control? 
Would their characters be growing in all that 
makes for true culture? Would the subject matter 
presented, however excellent in itself, find joyful 
acceptance in young minds, when coming in this 
channel? Would love for the good, the true, and” 
the beautiful be likely. to flourish in such an atmos- 
phere? 

In contrast to this, I remember another school- 
room in another part of the same city, where it was 
my privilege to listen to a young lady, as she taught 
a large class of boys and girls. There was no scold- 
ing, no harshness here. The teacher’s voice was 
soft and low, so low, in fact, that the children were 
obliged to keep themselves quiet in order to hear 
her, and they did so, because they were thoroughly 
interested in what she said. Her face was radiant 
with sympathy, and her manner in dealing with the 
childrer was as gentle as any mother’s might have 
been. The whole atmosphere of the place was that 
of refinement and true culture. We felt that sou's 
could grow healthfully here, as plants grow in the 
sunlight. 

Another remembrance comes to me in illustra- 





Carry sunshine with you, speak gently, belp your brother. 


— FROM “FROZEN DOG TALES.” 
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tion of the value of the right kind of personal ele- 
ment; the memory of aclass of boys and girls, 
seated in a semi-circle around a teacher who held 
their attention perfectly. It was a literature class, 
and they were discussing one of Longfellow’s 
poems. I say discussing, for the children were 
doing as much talking as the teacher,—asking 
questions, making comments, giving short quota- 
tions,—all with an enthusiasm and evident delight 
that were most interesting to witness. But every- 
thing was quietly done. ‘There was no loud noise 
or confusion. The teacher’s voice was low-toned 
and well modulated, and the other voices were in 
unison with hers. Her manner toward her pupils 
was as genial and polite as if she had been convers- 
ing with Jadies and gentiemen, and they all fol- 
lowed her example. There was a deference, a wait- 
ing one for the other, a gentle courtesy of be- 
havior, that was remarkable, considering that all 
were allowed to join freely in the conversation. 
The literature lesson in itself was one of special in- 
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terest. The poem was analyzed in a way that 
brought out the beauty of the narrative, and its 
poetical merits, and its deep spiritual truths. But 
there was more than all this. Those children un- 
cohsciously were growing in true courtesy, and 
unselfishness, and self-control. They were learning 
to love what was worth loving. ‘That woman in 
their midst was stamping them with her own nobil- 
ity of character. They were taking in far more 
than a mere lesson in literature. 

And it should ever be thus. We ourselves must 
be the embodiment of the virtues we are trying to 
inculcate. Unless we are continually exemplifying 
in our daily work true refinement, courtesy,. 
self-control, we may not hope to see developing 
under our training true gentlemen and gentle- 
women. All repelling force is worse than wasted. 
All mere mechanical teaching, without the spirit of 
genuine sympathy, is a mistake. Let us remember 
that we must attract if we would truly guide, and: 
there is no magnetism like the power of love. 





SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(IX.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


Headmaster of Brighton High School, Boston. 


New Jersey in Article XX VII. of its school law 
provides for a retirement fund from which annuities 
ranging from a minimum of $250 to a maximum of 
$600 are paid. A peculiar and, to my mind, an ob- 
jectionabie feature of the method of providing for 
the fund is the practice of compelling even the 
annuitants to contribute one per centum of their 
modest annuities. 

The Ohio law of 1904 makes the following pro- 
visious for a retirement fund:— 

“Any board which has created or shall hereafter 
create a teachers’ pension fund shall pay into such 
fund all deductions, fines, penalties, and assess- 
ments made against teachers or other employees of 
the board. Such board may also pay to such pen- 
sion fund not to exceed 2 per cent. of the amount 
raised by the board from taxation.” 

An extremely interesting detail of this pension 
legislation is the phrase “or other employees of the 
board.” It may well be the fact that certain “other 
employees of the board” are in some instances so 
closely connected with the work of the schools 
that they might well come under the provisions of 
any law intended to secure an adequate fund for 
teachers’ retirement. 

The Illinois law of 1895 is as follows, including: 
the amendment of 1901:— 

“That the board of education in cities having a 
population exceeding 100,000 inhabitants shall 
have power, and it shall be the duty of said board, 
to create a public school teachers’ and public 
schoo! employees’ pension and retirement fund, and 
for that purpose shall set apart the following 
money, to wit: (1) An amount not exceeding one 
per cent. per annum of the respective salaries paid 
to teachers and school employees elected by such 
board of education, which amount shall be deducted 
in equal installments from the said salaries at the 


regular time for the payment of such salaries; (2), 
ali moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, 
bequests, or otherwise, on account of said fund; 
(3) all moneys which may be derived from any 
and all sources: Provided, however, that no tax 
shall ever be levied for said fund; (4) any public 
school teacher or public school employee, a part of 
whose salary is now or may hereafter be set apart 
to provide for the fund herein created by this act, 
may be released from the necessities of making 
further payments to said fund by filing a written 
notice of his or her desire to withdraw from com- 
plying with the provisions of this act with said 
buard of trustees, which said resignation shall oper- 
ate and go into effect immediately upon its receipt 
by said board of trustees.” 

As no chain is stronger than its weakest link, the 
Illinois legislation in view of section (4) cannot be 
regarded as particularly strong when compared 
with the virile legislation of New York. There is 
excellent ground for supposing that any clause in 
pension legislation which will release members of 
the association at will must result in failure. Such 
teachers as are unwilling to make prolonged sacri- 
fice for the general good of a Retirement Fund 
Association, and for the uplift and dignity of the 
profession, are not fit candidates for membership. 
either in the association or in the profession. 

Another objectionable feature of the  Iili- 
nois legislation is the provision “that no tax 
shall ever be levied for said fund.” It would 
be just as reasonable to argue that no. tax 
should ever be levied to meet any other of 
the obligations of states, counties, cities, and 
towns. It cannot be repeated too often that 
teachers are asking not for charity, not for a 
gratuity, but for legislation to secure for them 
now and forever a small portion of their righteous. 
dues, and, furthermore, to secure those dues in 
such a manner as will improve the public service 
in the department of education, and will result in 
the return of a thousand fold of all money ex- 
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pended for such a purpose, in consequence of the 
elevation of the teachers’ profession, and the conse- 
quent benefits to the pupils and the state. 
California provides for ‘‘a permanent and an an- 
nuity fund’ by the law of 1895, amended in 1897 
and 1901. Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 


land, Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
and St. Paul have “voluntary mutual benefit asso- 
ciations for temporary aid only.” One interstate 
association is also in existence. Massachusetts has 
an Annuity Guild. Boston has, besides the Retire- 
ment Fund Association, the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association. Baltimore has an annuity 
association. Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and the District of Columbia have “associations 
both for temporary aid and annuity.” 

Miss Catherine Goggin, in her able report to the 
N. E. A. Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pen- 
sions; shows that only three cities in the United 
States have anything that can justly be called a 
pension system. These three cities are New York, 
whose system has been fully described, Detroit, and 
San Francisco. The plans in operation in Chicago, 
Charleston, S. C., Jersey City, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Norwich, Conn., and elsewhere, although inter- 
esting attempts in the direction of providing for 
superanntated teachers, and although highly valu- 
able as furnishing experience and results to be 
used in the framing of future legislation, cannot be 
regarded as anything like genuine pension systems. 

(To be Continued.) 
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EDUCATION AND TEACHING. 


BRUMBAUGH, LL.D. 





BY MARTIN G. 


Education is more than a transforming process, 
itis a creative process. By it we become a new 
creature. Our problem then would seem to be, in 
its broad aspects, a study of what our native com- 
mon endowments are, and a study of what educa- 
tional processes at work upon this native material 
may produce. The emphasis of study should rest 
upon the second of these propositions. At the out- 
set we shail believe in the creative value of educa- 
tion. We are warranted both by experience and 
by study in believing that education is a far-reach- 
ing and momentous influence. To be a man, man 
must be educated. To be a teacher, man must be 
made over again into a new agency. No fixed and 
rigid jaws can determine what this making over im- 
plies, since the teacher must from time to time be 
made inte an agency adequate to the needs of a 
changing and growing Christian civilization. The 
accepted teacher of yesterday is by no means the 
accepted teacher of to-morrow. We shall under- 
stand our problem best as we attach increased sig- 
nificance to the function of the teacher in civiliza- 
tion, and as we interpret our standards of efficiency 
in the light of to-morrow. 

Teaching is always prophetic. It aims to de- 
scribe the needs of the .future, and to equip the 
childhood of the present for the mature life that is 
to be. Teaching must always proceed on the as- 


sumption that its test is to be found not in the im- 
mediate product which it sends out from the class- 
room, but in the wider circles of influence which 
it will exert on the days and the activities that are 
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to be. A wise teacher concerns himself primarily 
with the task of equipping human souls for life’s 
service. It lays the emphasis of its concern not 
upon the scraps of knowledge which it gives from 
day to day, but upon the fibre of character which it 
builds for all the years to come.—“The Making of 
a Teacher.” 


— —- ——-— + -0-@-0-@-e-— — —_____ 


EVERYBODY’S PAID BUT TEACHER. 


[The following parody on ‘Everybody Works but 
Father,” written by Superintendent James H. Harris of 
Pontiac, Michigan, was read by him in closing a discus- 
sion on ‘“‘Teachers’ Salaries,” at the recent meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association. The verses were 
written in a pure spirit of fun, and as such may be en- 
joyed by a larger audience than expressed its approval 
and pleasure at the above-mentioned meeting.] 


Everybody's paid but Teacher, 
Carpenter, mason, and clerk, 

Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
She gets nothing but work. 


Everybody works but Teacher, 
Toiling day and night, 

Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Drawing her slender mite. 


QWverybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Butcher, baker, and cook, 
BEverybody’s paid but Teacher, 

Grafter, fakir, and crook. 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
McCurdy, McCall, and Depew, 
Everybody works (us) but Teacher, 

Lawson, Harriman, and crew. 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Paid with a scowl or a smile; 

Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Whose work is not worth while. 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Seeking her pay Above, 

Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Living on ethereal love. 


Everybody loves the Teacher, 
Everybody gives her praise, 

Everybody says she’s a wonder, 
But nobody offers her a “raise.” 


Everybody’s paid but Teacher, 
Everyhody works but Teacher, 

Hiverybody gets and everybody spends, 
But nobody earns more than Teacher. 


o> @-0-4> ” 
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A driving horse will last longer in a hill coun- 
try than on the plains, will go more miles in a day, 
week, or year up hill and down than on a level. In 
school variety is better for teacher and pupils. All 
the extra steps up grade and down are a relief if 
there are more of them. The extra effort in the 
new subjects is a relief in school. 


~~ — 0 -0-@-0-@-0- 


G. J. C., Washington, D. C.: I have taken your 
Journal from the first, and I find it a most help- 
ful paper. 
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A PEDAGOGICAL ASPECT OF NUMBER TEACHING.—(I1.) 


BY J. E. 


KLOCK, 


Principal State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 


“The aim of instruction is not the production of a many- 
sided knowledge but of a many-sided interest.’’—Rein. 

In considering instruction as a factor in the de- 
velopment of the will, there must be taken into ac- 
count three terms, pedagogically designated as 
feeling, the immediate, and the mediate. The first 
term of the will has to do with the interaction of 
concepts, and concepts are but the elaboration of 
sense experiences—hence concrete sense impres- 
sions are fundamental in all instruction. The sec- 
ond, the immediate term of the will, concerns itself 
with volition, or the work to be accomplished, and 
it is self-evident that no work can be normally per- 
formed which has not had its origin in feeling. 
The third, or mediate term of the will, is wholly 
mental in its character, and is dependent upon the 
employment of the faculties which have thus far ap- 
peared in the psychic life of the child. 

Most of the faulty teaching done in the school is 
limited to the employment of but two of the three 
terms of the will heretofore enumerated. In such 
cases, either the first or third term of the will is un- 
employed. In the former case, where feeling is 
neglected, work is attempted before the child has 
had a sufficient breadth of sense experiences to en- 
able hiin to make the proper mental reactions, for 
“nothing can be in the mind which has not first 
been in the senscs.”” In the latter case, where the 
mediate or psychic possibilities are overlooked, the 
child may perform work through mere imitation or 
rote repetition. In this case the work becomes 
drudgery, from the fact that it has not been rein- 
forced by the psychic activities of the child. The 
result in either case, where one of the terms of the 
wil! has been neglected, is work without interest, or 
a broken will line. For illustration, let the perfect 


or unbroken will line be represented by a horizontal . 


line, the trisections of whicli symbolize the three 
terms to which reference has been made. Again let 
the second third of the line, representing volition or 
the immediate term of the will, be likened to the 
wire of a telephone, with batteries A and B placed 
at either end of the wire in the first and third divi- 
sions of the trisected line; thus,— 


A one | B 





The immediate thing to be considered is the work 
to be done or the transmission of the impulse from 
A to B. This work when accomplished represents 
volition or the immediate term of the will. Let the 
first third of the line represent the first term, or 
feeling, which has to do, as previously stated, with 
the interaction of concepts. For the purpose of 
illustration, let this term of the will be represented 
by battery A. The second third of the line repre- 
sents volition or the work to be accomplished, and 
the third part of the line represents the battery B, 
which stands for the psychic process or the mediate 
term of the will. It becomes apparent at once that 
the possibility for transmitting the impulse along 


the iine A-B is restricted through the use of a 
single battery, as is the case where the work is at- 

tempted without the aid of either battery A or bat- 

tery B. The first, or A, represents the use of con- 

crete sense impressions ; the second, or B, has to do- 
with the proper employment of the mental faculties, 

which have thus far appeared in the mind of the 

child. Such work, that is work performed without 

the aid of the first or third term) of the will, has no. 
educative value in either mental or physical devel- 

opment. That this principle holds true mentally as. 
well as physically was evidenced by Sandow when. 
he said that a man derives no physical benefit from. 
lifting a weight in Boston while his mind is in Cam- 

bridge. The process which does not take into ac- 
count all the terms of the will results in rote work. 
or drudgery. When the concrete sense experiences 

ot the individual interact with the higher psychic 

activities of the mind interest is secured, for interest 
is but the “consciousness arising from normal. 
activity.” *“The aim of instruction may accord- 

ingiy be defined as the training of the circle of 

thought by means of interest so as to render it ca- 
pable of volition. Interest should not be one-sided,. 
otherwise one-sidedness of the personality ensues, a 
condition that is at variance with genuine morality. 
The latter demands that a strong, personal char- 
acter shall cultivate a many-sided interest.” 

Since “all education consists in seizing upon the 
dawning activity” and training it until it shall ripem 
and pass over into higher activity, it becomes ap- 
parent that the chief work of the teacher in all in- 
struction, after sense experiences have been se- 
cured, is concerned with the mediate term of the 
will. ‘Through an empirical examination of chil- 
dren the teacher has but to observe the appearance 
of anew impulse and harness it for work. For 
further illustration, let the short horizontal lines in 
the mediate term represent the various impulses as. 
they appear. 

Third term or mediate. 





=Physicaladjustment. 











a | 
e | 
2 ——— =Sensuous Perception. 
First term | Second term oy 
i y oli ° Be | , 
Feeling. | Volition S| =Discrimination, 
~~ / 
a | __—____——=Imitation. 
& | 
= / 
& =Imagery 
= ; 
| =Curiosity. 
For added emphasis in the illustration let each 


line be considered as an added ceil to battery B, as. 
each faculty arises in the mind of the young child. 
That is to say, at the time of the appearance of the 
first line, which represents the adjustment of the 
coarser physical activities, instruction must be 
wholly limited to the “consciousness arising” from 
the reaction of physical organisms. Under these 
conditions, the battery is at its lowest working pos- 
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sibility, containing but a single cell. In this stage 
of development the teacher, to produce desired re- 
sults, must be as skilled in her profession as is the 
musician who is able to play successfully a tune 
upon a single-stringed instrument. Let the second 
line represent the appearance of sensuous percep- 
tions ; a second cell has been added to the battery, 
and the possibility for work or instruction is aug- 
mented. 

All work thus far is circumscribed by the two 
activities now in the possession of the child,—viz., 
physical activities and sensuous perception, and 
only by adapting the material to the needs of the 
two impulses which have thus appeared can normal 
reactions be secured. The fact that there is often 
an attempt to employ faculties before they appear 
is evidenced by the following observations made 
upon two children: A little girl aged five, who had 
passed out of the stage of restless, active play, 
which characterizes the period for the adjustment 
of the coarser activities, into the period of the de- 
velopment of the different forms of imagery, and 
had settled down to quiet play with toy dishes, con- 
ceived the idea of preparing a cup of tea for an 
adult visitor. This imaginary beverage was poured 
from the pot: imaginary cream was added from the 
pitcher, and an imaginary lump of sugar was taken 
with sugar tongs from the bowl. After the imag- 
inaty preparation had been stirred with a spoon, 
the visitor, much to the delight of the little girl, 
partook of the same. The child then proceeded to 
prepare a similar cup for her brother aged three 
and a half who was yet in the active, formative 
period of the coarser physical adjustments. An at- 
tempt was made to interest him in the imaginary 
process, but when the cup was handed to him, 
much te the disgust of his sister, he showed his in- 
ability to enter into the game by throwing away 
the cup and its imaginary contents. She had made 
the usual mistake of the careless teacher in at- 
tempting to employ mental faculties which had not 
yet appeared in the mind of the little boy. It is 
evident that his mentality was wholly limited to 
physical activity coupled wth imitation, discrimina- 
tion, and sensuous perception. Hence it is that 
number work, or any other branch of instruction, 
must be of necessity restricted to the several lines 
of activities which have thus far developed. His 
interests are wholly circumscribed by the con- 
sciousness which results from the normal reactions 
of the faculties he now possesses. As development 
progresses let a third line be added to the mediate 
term to represent discrimination, a fourth for imita- 
tion, a fifth for the different forms of imagery, a 
sixth for curiosity, and both the field of conscious- 
ness and the possibilities for instruction are greatly 
extended. The importance of creating right re- 
actions upon impulses as they appear in different 
nascent periods in the development of the child is 


‘emphasized by the following :— 


“Oh, let not then unskilful hands attempt 
To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones 
Are left forever in the strings.”’ 


It will be readily seen that interest accompanies 
natural development, while on the contrary a lack 


of interest makes for inactivity, which witimate'y 


results in arrested development, or atrophy of 
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power. Consequently work of any character to be 
of value must be adapted to the nascent period in 
which the child is found. From this point of view it 
follows that a “cut and dried” method of present- 
ing a sudject is not in accordance with rational psy- 
chology, owing to the fact that the child is rapidly 
passing from one nascent period into another. In 
the evolutionary process to adult life this truth is 
evidenced by the following: “First the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear,” also, 
“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I thought 
as a child, I understood as a child, but when I be- 
came a man | put away childish things.” 

It modern pedagogy has done anything to ad- 
vance education it has come through the recogni- 
tion of the fact that right instruction adapts the 
material to the growing needs of the pupil. Good 
teaching can do no more than “reduce friction, 
liberate activity, and economize effort,” which 
must of necessity make for richer results. 

{na future issue a few suggestive devices for 
number teaching, founded upon the foregoing prin- 
ciples, will be presented. 





10: @-0-@-0-@ 
THE GAELIC MOVEMENT. 
BY ARTHUR MARVIN, 


The president of the Gaelic movement in Ireland, 
Douglass Hyde, LL. D. (Trinity College, Dublin), 
is now in this country for the express purpose of 
arousing an intelligent interest in the minds of the 
American people for the work of the Gaelic League. 

It seems that within the past dozen years the 
newspapers have misrepresented the interests of 
Ireland; and as a result, Dr. Hyde is here to 
counteract these misrepresentations which may 
have reached the ears of those in this liberty-loving 
country who have been greatly interested in Ire- 
land. 

Dr. Hyde has a striking personality, a rich, cul- 
tivated, aud delightful Trish accent, and, above all, 
a unique and forceful way of presenting facts. For 
example, he said in his lecture recently delivered at 
Yale University, “Ireland is naturally a liberty- 
loving country, but everything instructive has been 
slowly crushed out by the national system of educa- 
tion instituted by the British government.” 

When one pauses to reflect that the great Eng- 
lish universities of Oxford and Cambridge, et al., 
ana the great schools like Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby, not to mention the more recently estab- 
lished distinctly “public schools,” occupy a place 
in the mind of the average American citizen analo- 
gous to our own educational institutions whose 
chief function is to train the “liberty-loving” mind, 
Dr. Hyde’s statement quoted above seems all the 
more startling. 

How little after all is known about the history and 
literature of Ireland! Dr. Hyde says that this is 
“because for the past 300 vears England has taught 
the Irishman that it is England and not Ireland 
that he must be acquainted with.” 

The ‘Irish have a history and they have a native 
language. The Irish people early colonized in all 
the western European countries even as far in the 
interior as Poland. There was in Ireland a Greek 
scholar 3(0 years after continental Europe had 
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lapsed into a state of disinterestedness regarding 
the Greek language. Native Irish literature covers 
more than 17,000 volumes before the seventeenth 
century. 

The purpose of the Gaelic movement is to teach 
the people of Ireland of a great and truly historic 
past. Five-sixths of the people of Ireland speak 
the English language. No other language in the 
world’s history has been so suppressed as has the 
Gaelic. During the past twelve years the Gaelic 
language has been taught in the schools; Irish 
books and literature have heen spread broadcast. 

Dr. Hyde’s argument is pointed and vivid. He 
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says: “Irish people can be better and more useful 
if they are educated according to the ideas they 
wish. Revive the Irish history, literature, and cus- 
toms; then Ireland will be more happy. When 
there are no native stories, songs, dances, music, 
gatherings, pleasures, the instructive nature is 
gone; it is crushed, and the people are driven to 
the drink shops. Ireland wants her own schools, 
her own songs, and customs, and then, and not till 
then, will the Emerald Isle be happy and useful.” 

Dr. Hyde is entitled to a fair hearing in this 
country because the movement which he represents 
appeals to all educated men. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


CHILDREN IN GEOGRAPHY.—(I.) 
BY F. F, MURDOCK, 
Principal Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 

The purpose of this series of articles is to indicate 
how children can live in geography, how teachers 
can continue progressive on a live earth among the 
affairs of mankind, enjoying more, thinking better, 
and teaching spontaneously in response to environ- 
ment. 

The aim of this article is to illustrate the process 
from the standpoint of children’s natures and 
needs. 

The forms of water are the geographical element 
considered in this article. The other elements will 
be iliustrated in course. 

If this subject interests you, will you answer as 
completely as you can the questions printed below? 
I found thinking full answers tested my experience 
and knowledge most thoroughly, and incidentally 
made clear several new lines of approach to chil- 
dren. It snowed that day and I experimented in 
ways, not beyond the abilities of children, to make 
certain effects definite, and as I did soI felt a 
pleasure which exemplified children’s interest in 
doing in order to know. Do you likewise and en- 
joy again the sensation of learning by contact. 
‘Then try your children, letting them tell or draw 
their past experiences and get power by new doing. 
Do not ask to find out how much they know. If, 
finally, you read my explanations and conclusions, 
I trust that you will find I merely corroborate 
your own, and that you will have a new impetus 
to creative work. 

Why do you like snow? 

Why do you dislike snow? 

What can you do to snow? 

What can snow do to you? 

What can you do with snow? 

What can snow do with you? 

How? When? Where? 

What can snow do to grass, trees, birds, animals, 
fences, buildings, roads, trains, ete.? 

What can snow do for them? 

What can the wind do to snow? 

What can rain do to snow? 

What can the sun do to snow? 

What can you change snow into? 

What can change to snow? 

Where does snow conte from? 

What shapes has snow? 


When does snow sparkle like diamonds? 

What is a snow-flake? 

How does snow come down? 

How much comes down in one storm? in a 
whole winter? 

How cold is it when it snows? 

Where does it last longest? 

Ask why to as many answers as it fits. 

Here are some hints to aid your memories and 
experiments :— 

What colors does the sea or a pond show from 
time to time? 

Watch the colors of the snow. Do not forget to 
look into the shadows of trees, fences, buildings, 
etc. 

How often does snow show white? What is the 
color of a hillside woodland in winter? 

ls your dislike of snow due to bodily discomfort 
or effect upon wearing apparel? 

Did you tramp the snow hard? Could you 
kick it loose? When can you build a fort with it? 
How do you build a snow-man? 

Did you ever bank up around a house with it? 
Or cover a bare flower bed with it? 

Did it ever cut your face, wet your hair or col- 
lar, or make you look like a snow-man? 

Did it ever make you hurrah, run and race, roll 
and slide in it? 

How much does snow kill grass? How much 
protect it? 

How does it kill some animals? 

Flow does it save some animals? 

How does it make a city more free from disease? 

Are flakes of snow of the same shape? 

Did you ever walk or slide on the crust? How 
did the crust form? 

Did you ever ean money by shoveling snow? 

In view of such questions and answers, do we 
teachers not need to face our habits and theories, 
our failures and our successes, and come to clear 
consciousness of what is wise and pleasant and 
profitable in our nurture of children? : 

First, as to ourselves: Too often our vocation is 
trying to put knowledge into children, while our 
avocation is putting ourselves into some work 
which from the very joy of doing becomes play. 
The vocation of children is to live their natural 
world of play and work in field and wood, by 
brook and pond, in rain and snow; in the house or 
yard, on the street, among home industries; in 
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stories, in pictures, somewhat in books; and to live 
it over again with sympathetic response in home 
and school. Thus are children in geography, hom- 
ing themselves in nature, living it, doing it, and by 
so doing finding themselves. Most important of all 
results are these, that children come to know them- 
selves first and best, that in early childhood they 
regard natural phenomena from the point of self- 
enjoyment. Does it not follow that to teach our 
children geography, to home them in nature, we 
must live in it and enjoy it with them? If we do, 
will not life, social and geographic, pervade our 
teaching of later childhood when knowledge 
through the imagination is so important? 

Second, as to children: In early childhood, 
from three or four to seven or eight years of age, 
each child discovers himself as a knowing and 
doing person by instinctive and imitative doing 
(investigation) with objects. It is this conscious- 
ness of individuality that animates the body, rings 
in the voice, and shines in the face? Should not 
our aim be to have the younger children grow into 
happy self-acquaintance and eager self-power? 

in later childhood, from eight or nine to twelve 
or thirteen years of age, children are active in 
social adjusiment; they are busy transforming 
things ; they co-operate for results with little atten- 
tion to details of processes. Interdependence of 
men, of natural objects, of man and nature becomes 
apparent. Occupations are found necessary. 
Organized knowledge and action show power and 
economy. How such an attitude toward children 
puts new content into living, new adjustments into 
teaching! Let us be companionable with our chil- 
dren, pertraying for them social life the world over, 
displaying for their wonderment the marvels oi 
nature, interpreting the transformations of in- 
dustry. Let us teach them the value of organized 
knowledge by organizing their knowledge. 

Third, as to natural phenomena: In younger 
children, while the progress of self-acquaintance 
and seif-enjoyment is continuous and remains 
paramount, the inclusion and emphasis of objects 
is noteworthy. To a little child those things are 
most dear which stimulate most the self-element. 
The variety of objects and of phenomena changes 
with the envircnment. In later childhood self 
yields to others, objects become significant as 
sources of wonder and means of construction, the 
transformations by nature and industry excite to 
action, all exemplify means to end and interdepend- 
ence. Should not our endeavor be to follow the 
children among the natural phenomena and indus- 
trial work which most interest them? Should not 
our instruction bring the children into personal in- 
vestigation of local natural phenomena, into per- 
sonal industrial work, into some appreciation of 
organized knowledge and appropriate expression? 

Fourth, as to order and range: Just as the point 
of contact in teaching is what interests the child, 
the experience which he embodies, so the order of 
contact should be the order of the child’s interest 
as stimulated by the phenomena of the season, or 
day, or place, or by industrial activity. The range 
should be iimited only by the range of the child’s 
personal experience. Each should extend his 
limit as far and as fast as possible. Arbitrary 


schedules and logical series of facts have no place 
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in the study of geography by children. Does not 
a fixed order of topics for the study of a continent 
in the fifth or later school years organize facts arbi- 
trarily and destroy the living, causal connection? 
As the children range freely you will find they go 
from one object to another which touches it in 
place, or time, or quality, or which is related to it 
as cause or effect. To be wise in our instruction 
should not we study the relations which lead chil- 
dren among natural phenomena, should not we 
ourselves become more responsive to the changing 
forms and moods of nature, should not we become 
more intelligent as to the causal relations which 
control the direction of life? 

Fifth, as to method: If you have accepted the 
premises the conclusions as to method must be so 
plain as to render explanation alniost undesirable. 
However, these are my ways:— 

i. Get acquainted with the environment in 
which the children live,—home, yard, street, play- 
ground, natural features, forms of play and indus- 
try, companions, etc. 

2. Get sympathetically acquainted with each 
child by having him tell what he can do (for ex- 
ample, with snow); by having him try to do more 
things (with snow) as he goes to and fro, or plays 
at will; by having him show (with snow) what he 
can do to it and with it, and chat about it also, if 
he chooses. 

3. Instruct the children by actually living with 
them 1n contact with the object (for example, going 
out into the snow); by doing yourself (with the 
snow) and letting them imitate; by questioning, 
when necessary, to bring desirable actions or facts. 
into consciousness. 

4. Cause the children to live these experiences 
again in memory and imagination by their acting 
and chatting; by their coloring and illustrative 
sketching; by modeling on the block or sand 
table; by telling stories ; but not by reading or writ- 
ing before the natural representations have had free 
and abundant use. 

Sixth, as to other applications: Read into the 
questions above each of the other forms of water 
in place of snow. Is it not evident that the general 
method must be the same if the children are to 
grow by self-active investigation? Apply the 
process to the wind, hills, brooks, ponds, etc. 

Seventh, as to organization of knowledge: 
Kindergarten and first-year children distinguish 
easily the several forms of water. First-year chil- 
dren associate intelligently water, rain, dew; frost 
and snow; ice and hail; cloud, fog, and mist. Sec- 
ond-year children discover separate facts about 
water, rain, snow, and ice. Third-year children 
come to know many of the facts commonly current 
about each of the forms of water. Now they can 
be asked safely to group what they know about 
each of the forms of water. The statement should 
be oral for the most part, followed possibly by read- 
ing what they have grouped. Written work at this 
time lessens seriously the attitude of experience 
and magnifies the form of knowledge. 

Fourth-year children discover more of the less 
evident facts about vapor, dew, frost, and ice; some 
facts about the changes of forms of water to other 
forms. Their concern is more with objects than 





(Continued on page 81.) 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEEDS OF SECOND- Arithmetic, as he has been taught it for the most 


ARY SCHOOLS. 


1. Broader training and higher professional 
skill among the teachers. 


2. Higher salaries. 

3. More lasting tenure of office. 
4. Retirement funds. 

5. Smailer classes. 

6. More apparatus. 

%. Better text-books. 

8. More home rule. 


9. Larger usable school libraries. 

10. School playgrounds. 

11. More utilitarian studies. 

12. Greater emphasis on morals and manners. 

13. Medical inspection, 

14. Sabbatical year for teachers. 

15. More effective instruction in music. ” 

16. Arts and crafts. 

1%. The abolition of secret societies. 

18. More beautiful buildings. 

19. More extensive decoration of halls, cor- 
ridors, stairways, and classrooms. 

20. More simple and more intelligent certifi- 
cates for college. 

21. Closer articulation with all the higher in- 
stitutions. 

22. Closer articulation with the lower schools. 

23. More successful response to local needs. 

24. More emphasis on the ability to support 
oneself as the basis of true success. 
25. More frequent scrubbing of floors, learned 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Frederic Allison Tupper. 
Brighton High School, Boston. 
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APPLICATION OF THE SCIENCE OF ARITH- 
METIC. 


BY MARY WILGUS, XENIA, O. 


Arithmetic as a science is perfectly simple ; as an 
applied science some few difficulties that arise in the 
process of application must be met and reckoned 
with. For instance every child learns that accord- 
ing to every-day practice, when one orange costs 
five cents, six oranges cost a quarter. This prac- 
tical fact, or such facts as this stands representative 
of, are a real difficulty to some pupils, who do not 
see that a foreign element has crept in to interfere 
with mathematical results, and who must be shown 
that it less in time or risk or some other 
value element that may be variable to dispose of a 
six-orange mass 
separately. 


costs 


than to dispose of six oranges 
This is not then a simple problem of 
arithmetic, but it is a fusion of two preblems, one 
of the absolutely determined quantities of mathe- 
matics, the other of the variable quantities of prac- 
tical experience with mpterial things. 

3usiness men com ‘ain that pupils freshly 
emerging from school cannot solve the problem of 
finding the proceeds of an interest-bearing note 
that is discounted at a bank. This does not neces- 
sarily indicate stupidity on the part of the pupil 
The pupil does not know clearly what is the mat- 
ter, but in a vague protesting way he feels that he 
is the victim of an illogical situation,—as he is. 


part, as he should have been taught it, and as he 
knows it, is direct, and it takes him a little while to 
gain practical mastery of the indirection whereby 
a bank charges interest on money that it has never 
loaned. Would not some conscious care, ap- 
plied to making it clear that the principles of math- 
ematics can be consistently and logically applied to 


a situation that is in itself illogical, be profitably 
exercised? 





A SPELLING TEST. 


The following words were misspelled in themes 
recently handed in by the first-year pupils of a 
large city high school. For that reason the list 
may prove more valuable in test work than one 
made up hap-hazard. 


1 arrived 26 half 
2 professor 27 reciting 
3 reminded 28 where 
4 freshmen 29 final 
5 sophomore 30 recitation 
6 lately 31 although 
7 contrary 32 hoping 
8 later 33 teacher 
9 forty 34 membrane 
10 too 35 microscope 
11 principal 36 respectfully 
12 existence 37 does 
13 hungry 38 pleasant 
14 alimentary 39 session 
15 until 40 library 
16 assembly 41 classes 
17 minute 42 siege — 
18 beginning 43 theatre 
19 commenced 44 Roger 
20 writing 45 disgusted 
21 guess 46 scarecrow 
22 sitting 47 ridiculous 
23 academy 48 responsible 
24 physiology 49 mention 
25 privilege 50 palsy 
E. J. B. 
———- —- 0+ © -0-@-0--@ -0-— 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 
[From the Los Angeles Course of Study. } 
FIRST YEAR. 


habits of cleanliness, neatness, and 
Tell simple stories to illustrate hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and kindness. Tell what is, and 
what is rot, proper behavior on playground, the 
street, and at home. Teach a few short maxims, 
and have pupils repeat them in concert. 


Enforce 
obedience. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Same as first year. 
as wellas in 


Insist upon neatness in work 
person. Encourage politeness to 
teachers and schoolmates. Teach table manners. 
Teach a few more maxims. Make use of little in- 
cidents that occur in the schoolroom and upon the 
playground, involving the question of right and 
wrong, to impress the moral virtues. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Illustrate, when possible, by incident or story, 
the evil effects of deceit, lying, stealing, tattling, 
idleness, whining. Teach forms of greeting; care 
for others’ property; kindness; respect for age; 
prompt obedience; politeness; courage in doing 
right and defending the weak. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


Tell suitable stories, repeat maxims, insist upon 
general neatness, and pure and chaste language. 


FIFTH YEAR. ’ 

Give conversational lessons on politeness and 
rules of deportment at home and in public places. 
Iliustrate by common incidents of noticeably good 
or bad behavior. Neatness in person, desk, books, 
papers, etc., should be insisted upon at all times. 

SIXTH YEAR. 

Teach energy, activity, directness of purpose, 
self-reliance, perseverance and endurance, as con- 
tributing to success in life; apply them to the per- 
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formance of school duties. Show the evil effect of 
want of energy, indecision, laxity of purpose. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Give lessons on the rights of property; duties of 
citizenship ; respect for authority; respect for age; 
filial obedience. Take advantage of current events 
to teach lessons in manners and morals. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Adapt any of the suggestions in lower grades on 
this subject that are suitable for your class. Give 
an occasicnal earnest talk (no set speeches). Re- 
member that illustrations and facts are better than 
theories. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


AMERICAN SONGS AND SCHOOL MUSIC. 


[Second Paper]. 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


In a previous article on the educational value of 
music, I pointed out (1) the need of school train- 
ing in the matter of musical appreciation, and (2) 
the study of the music interests of children as a 
point of departure in school instruction. It was 
suggested that music occupied the most command- 
ing place inthe elementary school course of the 
ancient Greeks because it contributed, more than 
any other school study, to the mental development 
of the Greek child; and it was intimated that if 
music is to regain anything like its ancient promi- 
nence, music teachers must find in the study larger 
educational value than the ability to sing scales and 
plav cherds. 

The present article will present briefly the rela- 
tion which I believe should exist between school 
music and English literature. The Greeks, it will 
be remembered, required a close relationship be- 
tween words and tones; music and iiterature were 
united, ihe epics of Homer and Hesiod, the lyrics 
of Sappho and Pindar, and the dramas of Sophocles 
and Euripides were sung and not read in the 
schools of Greece; and the greatest care was taken 
in the selection of instrumental music, since the 
absence of words rendered its significance doubtful, 
and the Greek teachers thought it difficult to fore- 
see whether such music would exercise a benign or 
a baneful influence on the children. 

The fong interval of intellectual darkness, which 
marked the transition from paganism to Christian- 
ity, divorced music and poetry ; and it was not until 
the past century that Gluck, Berlioz, Liszt, and 
Wagner reasserted the Greek practice of absorbing 
words in tones—‘Vertonung der Worte,” as the 
Germats say. This marked tendency in modern 
music 1s certain to emphasize the correlation of 
American literature with vocal music—the school 
use of familiar poems in the mother tongue, if the 
Greek principle of the free and subtle absorption of 
words and tones is to be reasserted in our educa- 
tional practice. 

The familiar poets of our school readers— 


Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whitman, Taylor, Sill, Poe, Burns, Tenny- 
son, Keats, the Brownings, and Shakespeare— 
must furnish the literary and poetic background of 
lyric art songs and school choruses. And since 
poets in modern times are not musicians, we must 
look to the tone artists of our land to give us the 
musical settings of our poetry—to Edward Mac- 
Lowell, Horatio W. Parker, John K. Paine, 
Arthur Foote, Margaret R. Lang, Edgar S. Kelley, 
Arthur Farwell, Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Harry Rowe Shelley, Homer 
Norris, W. W. Gilchrist, Arthur Whiting, Ethel- 
bert Nevin, Henry H. Huss, Arthur Bird, James 
H. Rogers, John H. Brewer, Helen Hood, Harry 
IX. Hadley, Gerritt Smith, Clayton Johns, Freder- 
ick Grant Gleason, Henry F. Gilbert, Wilson G. 
Smith, G. W. Marston, Whitney Coombs, Dudley 
Buck, Homer N. Bartlett, Adolph M. Foerster, 
Keginald de Koven, Franz van der Stucken, Henry 
Kh. Pasmore, Richard H. Warren, William Arms 
lisher, Frederic Field Bullard, Helen A. Clarke, 
Nathaniel 1. Hyatt, Clifford Page. Templeton 
Strong, Victor Harris, Charles F. Manney, Mary 
K.. Wood, William H. Neidlinger, Rubin Gold- 
mark, John P. Marshall, David S. Smith, Irene 
Baumegras Hale, and H. Clough-Leighter. To this 
list should be added the names of a few weil- 
known foreign-born song writers who have long 
been residents in our country,—Peter A. 
Schnecker, Clara Kathleen Rogers, Charles Mar- 
tin Loetfler, Hugh A. Clarke, and Oscar Bruno 
Klein. The list may appear formidable; but it con- 
tains ouly the names of composers whose songs 
and chorals are both serious and artistic. Ameri- 
can music, of the worthier sort, is only forty years 
old; and the. earliest serious and competent 
American composer (Professor John Knowles 
Paine) is still living. But with all its newness, 
American lyric art-song has merit of no mean 


order: and, as Rupert Hughes has pointed out, 1 
has distinct advantage in its newness, since it be- 
gins when music is no longer struggling to make 
its tools and its technic before it can chisel its 
thought. 

Our native composers have not been unmindful 
of the rich stores of material for lyric art song and 
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choruses in American and English poetry. Whit- 
tier’s “Barefoot Boy,” one of the classics of our 
school readers, has a beautiful choral setting by 
Clayton Johns, and his “Prayers of Love” a thor- 
oughly devotional and lyric setting by Wiliiam W. 
Gilchrist. Lowell’s “What is so rare as a day in 
June?” has been given appropriate music setting by 
Peter A. Schnecker; Rossiter G. Cole has com- 
posed music to his “Longing,” Margaret R. Lang 
his “True Freedom,” William W. Gilchrist his 
“Rose,” and Harry K. Hadley his “Fountain.” 
Walt Whitman’s stirring tribute to the martyred 
Lincoln, “O Captain, my Captain,” has a stirring 
choral setting by Edgar Stillman Kelley; the 
majestic “Flight of the Eagle,” music by Homer 
Norris ; “Weave in, my hardy life,’ by Franz van 
der Stucken, and “We Two Together,” by William 
W. Gilchrist. Edgar Allen Poe's tuneful and 
graceful poem, “The Bells,” has an equally tuneful 
and graceful setting by Arthur Foote. George W. 
Chadwick has given us music to Longfellow’s 
“Allah,’’ Dudtey Buck to the “Village Blacksmith,” 
and Arthur Foote to portions of “Hiawatha.” 
Emerson’s chaste little classic, “The Humble Bee,” 
has an equally chaste musical accompaniment by 
William H. Neidlinger. Horatio W. Parker has 
given us one of our choicest choral gems to 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “Night hath a thousand 
eyes and day but one.” Mrs. beach has given us 
the music to the same poet's “Sweetheart, sigh no 
more,” and Reginald de Koven music to his 
“Cradle Song.” Bayard Taylor’s lyrical “Matin 
song” has distinctly “singable melodiac outlines” 
in John Knowles Paine’s music. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ artistic “Build thee more stately man- 
sions” {from his “Chambered Nautilus’) has a re- 
fined and forceful choral setting in Arthur Far- 
well’s music. 

Many other standard and classic poems have al- 
together artistic choral accompaniments. Lucy 
Larcom’s “There's a merry brown thrush,” music 
by Dudley Buck; John Vance Cheney’s “Spring 
Song,” music by Harvey Worthington Loomis ; 
Eugene Field's “Little Boy Blue,” music by Ethel- 
bert Nevin; John Boyle O’Reilly’s “My Mother's 
Memory,” music by Oscar Bruno Klein; Bryant's 
“To a Fringed Gentian,” music by Margaret R. 
Lang; Edmund Rowland Sill’s “Peace,’ music by 
Homer Norris; Tennyson’s “Spring,” music by 
Gerritt Smith; his “Eagle,” by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, and his “Blow, bugle, blow,” by William 
H. Neidlinger. 

Of Edward MacDowell, our first American song 
writer, Henry T. Finck, the well-known music 
critic, says: “Edward MacDowell lias placed 
American music, so far as the art song is con- 
cerned, on a level with the best. that is done in 
Europe. Among his forty-five songs there are only 
a few that do not in every bar betray his genius for 
creating o1iginal melodies and harmonies.” Many 
of MacDowell’s songs are written to American and 
English poems of the schoolroom classic sort, as 
Burns’ “My Jean,” Tennyson’s “The Eagle,’ Mar- 
garet Deland’s “Old Garden Flower Songs,’’ and 
William Dean Howells’ “The Sea.” Concerning 
the latter, James Huneker, the critic, says: “It is 
the strongest song of the sea since Schubert's ‘Am 
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Meer ”; and Mr, Finck adds: “The rare poetic art 
with which Howells brings before our eyes the 
picture of the lover sailing away to sea, while the 
heloved stands on the shore and cries; followed by 
the picture of the wreck, and the lover lying asleep 
tar under, dead in his coral bed, is duplicated in 
the music, which shows a marvelous gift of emo- 
tional coloring in its harmonies, and is, in other re- 
spects, a perfect song.” It is not to the credit of 
singing teachers and supervisors of music that 
Edward MacDowell, a really great creative tone 
artist, is so little known in his own country. 


lt will be said doubtless that the makers of our 
school music readers have been slow to include the 
works of native composers in their compilations ; 
and that the songs, as originally published, are not 
always adapted to the range and _ intelligence of 
school children. But these obstacles are not in- 
superable. Mr. William L. Tomlins in his “Laurel 
Song Book” (C. C. Birchard & Co.) has made 
a fine collection of about eighty songs and 
choruses representative of the best musical art of 
our contemporary American composers. Rupert 
Hughes in his “Songs by Thirty Americans” 
(Oliver Ditson Company), has given us a group of 
choice lyrics by thirty men who are fairly repre- 
sentative of American achievement in this depart- 
ment of creative tonal art. Most of the best music 
by American composers is obtainable in sheet- 
form through various music publishers in this coun- 
try—Arthur P. Schmidt of Boston, C. Shirmer of 
New York, the John Church Company of Cincin- 


nati, the Oliver Ditson Company ef Boston, and 
others. 


In our song and choral work, as well as in train- 
ing in the art of interpreting and appreciating 
music, preference should be given to the better sort 
of American compositions. This does not imply a 
spirit of Chauvinism, or a lack of appreciation of 
the excellence of German, French, Italian, Russian, 
Polish, and Bohemian songs and choruses. But on 
the principle of the relationship of words and tones, 
it is clear that native composers are more likely to 
produce types of music better suited to the needs 
of American children. And in closing, it may be 
suggested that for a long while foreign composers 
have occupied the chief place in our school instruc- 
tion in music with results that are far from satisfac- 
tory. We have unmistakably failed to establish 
anything like general musical taste and interest 
among the young people in our country; and this 
failure, from my viewpoint, has in no small measure 
been due to the fact that foreign music, at its best, 
has been foreign to American national life and char- 
acter; and it has not, in consequence, aroused our 
nascent musical interests. If we are to become a 
music-loving nation, we must have an American 
music; it must smack of the soil; it must embody 
the character and express the tendency of American 
life ; it must bear the marks of our weal and woe— 
the strongly marked and regularly introduced 
rhythms of our developed and developing national 
energy; it must be the faithful interpreter of 
the destiny of American thought and feeling and 
action; it must be American—not German, not 
French, not Italian, not Russian, not Polish, not 
Bohemian, but American. 
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DISCIPLINE.—(V.) 
AN INCIDENT IN RELATIONSHIP. 


I was sitting with Judge Willis Brown in the 
Juvenile court when a boy was brought before him 
as a notorious truant. 

“What is the matter with your school?” 

“T can’t get along with old man -——.” 

“Why not?” 

‘He is down on me and so are all the teachers, 
and 1 try to keep my end up in the scrap.” 

“Would you be willing to walk to the Wasatch 
school or the Lafayette?” 

“Yes—s—s, but the old man won't let me. 
He'll make me fight it out with him.” 

“No, he won’t. You can go to either the 
Wasatch or the Lafayette next Monday, and you 
can have from now till Monday in which to decide. 
ll give you two letters, one to each principal, and 
you may take your choice.” 

The judge assured me that almost invariably that 
cured a boy of truancy. The best element in it was 
the fact that the boy had to choose for himself, had 
to choose by a given day, and had to choose be- 
tween two things that the judge laid before him, 
and he had to be several days doing it. The boy 
was obeying in several things all by himself, and 
at the same time had to bear the responsibility of 
his own obedience. That was about the best disci- 
pline I ever knew. 

The principal and teachers in the first school 
conspired with the truant officer to make the rascal 
obey, and he was going from bad to worse every 
day. They thought they were great disciplinarians, 
but the boy was disciplining them, was leading 
them a great chase, while Judge Brown disciplined 
the child by leading him to obey all the time for 
four days, and couldn’t get out of mind the things 
that he must choose which the judge ordered (?) 
him to choose. Discipline is im leadership. 
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GOOD FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


The Michigan Advocate reports the following :— 

“What per cent. of prisoners under your care 
have received any manual training?’ a northern 
man asked the warden of a southern penitentiary. 

“Not one per cent.,” replied the warden. 

“Have you any mechanics in prison?” 

“Ony one mechanic, a house painter.” 

“Have you any shoemakers?” 

“Never had a shoemaker.” 

“Have you any tailors?” 

“Never had a tailor.” 

“Any carpenters?” 

“Never had a man in prison that could draw a 
straight line.” 

Manual training means hand training, training of 
the hand to do some kinds of skilled productive 
labor. 

— -- 0+ @-O-@-0--@ -@- 


CLUB WOMEN. 


All this talk about women’s clubs leading to the 
neglect of children is nonsense, and it would be a 
relief to use slang in this connection. Nothing has 
done more to improve the relation of the home to 
the child, and the mother to the home, than the 
club life of women as a whole. Nearly every club 
has given more intelligent study to the better way 
ot dealing with children than all that had ever 
been systematically done in this direction by thé 
church, the school, and society in America in 200 
years. 
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COLUMBIA’S FOOTBALL RETIREMENT 


(Under the lead of President Butler, Columbia 
University has abolished the game of football as 
one of the sports in which students of the univer- 
sity will be permitted to engage. This action was 
taken at a meeting of the Columbia University 
committee on student organization. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted :— 

Under the authority conferred by the university 
council on student organizations “to supervise and 
control all student organizations, athletic and other, 
which in any way represent the university before 
the public,” it is 

Resolved, That from and after December 31, 
1905, the footbali association of Columbia Univer- 
sity shall be disbanded, before which date ali its 
accounts shall be settled to the satisfaction of the 
comptroller of student organizations. 

Kesolved, That in the opinion of this committee 
the present game of football should be abolished, 
and the committee respectfully recommends to the 
university council that the game be prohibited at 
Columbia University. 

The action of this committee is final. The stu- 
dents are not permitted to play without the consent 
of the committee, and if they do they render them- 
selves liable to expulsion. Professor Lord said 
after the meeting of the committee: “The reasons 
for this action need no explanation. They must be 
present to the mind of every one acquainted with 
the game as now played. Only by such radical 
action can the university and college life be rid of 
an obsession which it is believed has become as 
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burdensome to the great mass of students as it has 
proved itself harmful to academic standing and 
dangerous to human life.” 

This action has called forth varied and interest- 
ing comments. 
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CONFLICTING EMOTIONS. 


James A. Foshay of Los Angeles has been 
elected supreme president of the Fraternal Brother- 
hood, an insurance organization, at a salary nearly 
twice that which he has received as superintendent 
of schools, with substantial increase inevitable, and 
the tenure virtually for life. There are conflicting 
emotions in making this announcement. Outside 
ot John Swett, Mr. Foshay is the most widely- 
known public school man California has ever had. 
His work in Los Angeles has been of the best. His 
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achievements have been unsurpassed, and his sup-- 
port, personaliy and officially, has been all that any . 


one could desire, not a vote having been cast 
against him since his first election. For any man 
so circumstanced to leave the profession is a calam- 
ity. On the other hand, when a school man ap- 
proaching fifty years of age has an opportunity to 
settle in a congenial life position at an adequate 
salary, he is to be congratulated. Every time a 
schoolman is shelved through the connivance of 
weak or vicious officials young men of promise are 
turned away from the profession, but whenever 
outside interests look to the teachers to fill tempt- 
ing positions young men are inclined to come with 
us. The Fraternal Brotherhood is an organization 
with which Mr. Foshay has been identified from 
its inception, and of whose supreme body he has 
always been a member. 
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NEW PALTZ. 


While there is no normal school in the country 
from which I do not learn much, the work no- 
where is uniformly more suggestive than that of 
New Paltz, New York, where Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder keeps things a-going at a rapid pace. No- 
where else have I found such a complete scheme 
for keeping track of students in school and in work 
after graduation. It is so extended, with so many 
different cards covering the material conditions, 
the physical record, the professional traits, and the 
personality, that they cannot be more than referred 
to here, but if you are interested in seeing what is 
possible, write to the principal for a full set of 
blanks. Here, also, the School City problems are 
being worked out more thoroughly than anywhere 
else so far as my observation goes. Much has been 
learned regarding the possibilities of some phases 
of the scheme and the futility of other phases. 
Sometime Mr. Scudder and his associates will pre- 
sent the whole matter, in theory and practice, in 
print, and this should not be anticipated. Possibly 
my greatest surprise, always, is the vast amount 
done in manual training and the manual arts with 
the least possible room and equipment. Taken as 
a whole the school easily leads all other normal 
schools in variety of work, and is second to none in 
intensity of progressive spirit on the part of the 
faculty and of the students. 
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COLORADO’S AGRONOMY. 


A representative Colorado citizen offers to the 
school boys and girls of Colorado under eighteen 
years of age $2,500 in prizes for growing an acre 
of grain from choice selected seed. These prizes 
are divided into three classes as follows:— 

I. Yearly Competition—$400 in prizes for 
growing an acre of gtain. Prizes range from $1 to 
$20 for three successive years—1906, 1907, 1908, 

IJ, Term Competition—$1,250 in prizes rang- 
ing from $10 to $80 for the boy or girl who shows 
the best results in quality and quantity of grain 
grown on an acre of ground. 

Ul. Sweepstakes Prize—A very fine medal . 
made of Colorado gold will be given to the person 
who makes the best showing over all. 

This is the first offer of the kind of which we 
know, but it is the beginning of a line of inspiration 
prizes that is likely to be common before long. 
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The appointment of Walter S. Parker as super- 
intendent of Boston until such time as the board of 
education shall choose a superintendent is every 
way gratifying. Mr. Parker was senior supervisor, 
and no man knows the schools of Boston better 
than he knows them. It is a third of a century 
since he came to Boston as a sub-master. In due 
time he became a principal, and then supervisor, 
and in évery position he has met all the require- 
ments fully and acceptably. 


The tributes to the late George H. Conley are 
highly satisfactory, and they are fully deserved. 
Rarely does a man meet emergencies so completely 
as did Mr. Conley in the eighteen months of his 
official life as superintendent, but the strain upon 
him was beyond expression. He paid for his hero- 
ism with his life. “It is not the fact that you are 
dead that counts, but how did you die?” 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Univer- 
sity of California has taken an heroic stand on two 
important issues. First, politics must be given no 
place in relation to the schools. Second, the uni- 


versity must not dominate the work of the schools 
below. So may it be. 


In 1894 the school system of Baltimore was de- 
clared to be the worst in America. To-day it is 
one of the best, and it has come about by the 
change from a spoils system to a merit system, and 
Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle is largely respon- 
sible for it. What a record! 


,_ Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, whom Governor W. L. 
Douglas appointed to succeed the late Dr. George 
H. Conley upon the state board of education, is one 
of Boston’s eminently successful merchants. He is 
a resident of Newton, and is widely known as a 
public-spirited citizen. 


In Fort Scott, Kansas, all of the pupils in the 
high school pay a tuition of a dollar a month, and 
they have always done it. This aggregates $2,500 


a year, and there has never been a remonstrance 
against it. 


In 1870 there were in the United States but 
seventy-three teachers to every 10,000 persons be- 
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tween the ages of five and twenty-four years. Now 
there are 140. In 1880 there were but 102; in 1890, 
127%. : 


President N. C. Schaeffer of the N. E. A. is the 
most doctored man outside of a university presi- 
dency and the Presidency of the United States. 
He has seven highly honorable doctorates. 


Ii you are not larger than your college by the 
time you are five years out of the university, put it 
in cold storage and leave it there except on the 
tenth and twenty-fifth anniversaries. 


An industrial school should never be in connec- 
ticn with a penal or pauper institution, nor should 
one who has been an officer in either be an officer 
in an industrial school. 


A blackguard educator is an impossibility. A 
man must choose whether he will be a blackguard 
or an educator, no mattér how high he thinks he 
stands in the profession. 


“Drop football for a year,” says President Eliot. 
After the recent experiences of Harvard he ought 
to find a lot of sympathy with the college men 
themselves. 


Do not be too hasty in deciding that a child is 
devoid of moral sense. Such cases are so rare that 
not one teacher in five is due to find one in her 
whole career. 


Not every one can be rich, not every one can be 
at the head of the class, and he is the best fellow 
who does the. best he can and accepts the results 
gracefully. 


Every parent of a high school pupil in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., is asked how much time the boy or girl 
gives to out-door recreation daily. The effect is 
salutary. 


The New York City Public Education Associa- 
tion is one of the most valuable organizations of 
any kind in that city noted for its good clubs. 


Take the janitors out of politics is one of the 
greatest needs of the hour, where they are in poli- 
tics, or are in because of politics. 


No one who uses tobacco is ever employed in the 
Emporia, Kansas, state normal school. Nor one 
who uses spirituous liquors. 


Felix Adler declares that there are nearly 
2,000,000 children at work in the mills and facto- 
ries of the United States. 


High school attendance in the United States in- 
creased 60 per cent. in proportion to the popula- 
tion from 1890 to 1900. 


The populations given in the Journal are those 
of the United States census for 1900 unless other- 
wise stated. 


The death of President William R. Harper of 
Chicago University arouses the sympathy not only 
of the whole country but of the educated world. 
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It should be considered a crime to leave a pupil 
in school who is a menace to the health of other 
children. 


Che Public Schools Athletic League has a mem- 
bership of 150,000 young men in New York city 
alone. 


Don’t, oh, don’t say unkind things of other 
teachers, and give a wide berth to one who does. 


Resident teachers are most likely to seek posi- 
tion and promotion by means of a political pull. 


Reading, spelling, and grammar are all merged 
in “language” in most courses of study now. 


Rating teachers and principals is about the 
tougnest business in the United States. 


Footbali will not be abandoned by the big uni- 
versities, and by few of the small ones. 


The non-scholarly college athlete is a disgrace 
to athletics and to the universities. 


Boston gives on the average a third more time 
to arithmetic than does New York. 


New York gives 60 per cent. more time to physi- 
cal training than does Boston. 


Ohio is stopping all illegal child labor. It is a 
noble work nobly carried out. 


Better be a noble man without schooling than 
ignoble with great learning. - 


The scarcity of desirable teachers is a serious 
matter in several states. 


It is a curse to a child to be trained to do only 
what is interesting. 


Let us begin the elimination of battle scenes 
from text-books. 


The sentiment for ample school grounds is 
growing rapidly. 


School bevs who smoke will be barred from 
school athletics. 


Life is a perpetual challenge to death, but death 
wins in the end. 


It is highly important to increase the percentage 
of attendance. 


The school child must be taught to work as well 
as to play. 


New York city has a schoolhouse with 4,500 
pupils. 


In seeking the good you are in good company. 


A fault-finder sours the milk of human kindness. 


There is no peace where there is not loyalty. 


A stupid teacher can never lead a bright boy. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PRESIDENT HARP£&R’S DEATH. 

The death of President Harper of the University 
of Chicago ends one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessiul educational careers in the history of Ameri- 
can universities. It was the result of the distress- 
ing disease, cancer, which had sapped his 
strength, and inflicted upon him months of torture, 
through which he bore himself uncomplainingly 
and kept at his great work almost to the last 
moment. There was no hope for him from the 
time when the nature of his malady was discovered, 
but, knowing all that was before him, he did not 
suspend his activities in the least. His rare execu- 
tive ability, coupled with the munificence of Mr. 
Rockefeller, have gone far toward making the 
University of Chicago what President Harper long 
ago dreamed of, the greatest and best-equipped 
university in the world; and his last work before 
his death was the perfecting of plans for its ex- 
tension and development which Mr. Rockefeller is 
pledged to carry out. President Harper was only 
forty-nine, and had been at the head of the univer- 
sity for fifteen years. 

DELAYS OF JUSTICE. 

Che «delay of justice often comes to much the 
same thing as the defeat of justice, or at least leads 
up to it. On June 15, 1904, occurred the frightful 
disaster in New York harbor, when the excursion 
steamer Slocum, loaded with a church picnic, 
burned with a loss of more than 1,000 lives. It 
might have seemed that so great a horror as that 
would have been followed by prompt action to 
bring to justice those who were responsible. But 
not until January 10 of the present year was the 
trial of the captain of the steamboat begun at New 
York. It is explained that the delay could not be 
avoider’ because of the pressure of court business. 
But it is clear that to allow seventeen months to 
elapse between such a tragedy and prosecutions for 
it is greatly to increase the probability that, through 
the absence of witnesses or lapses of memory, 
necessary evidence will not be forthcoming. 

SMOTHERING A REFORM. 

The Lodge bill for consular reform has been 
favorably reported in the Senate, but in such shape 
that its best friends would hardly recognize it. As 
framed by Mr. Lodge, and warmly approved by the 
President and by Secretary Root, the bill brought 
the consular service under the merit system and 
provided for appointments and promotions on fair 
ccmpetition. Kut the bill, as reported, perpetuates 
the present methods of appointment and promotion 
through political influence, and makes few changes 
of consequence beyond the classification of salaries 
aid the abolition of fees. Patronage is an evil 
which dies hard; and in both houses of Congress, 
in spite of the wide extension of reform methods 
through executive orders, there is little sympathy 
with proposals to substitute merit for politics in 
filling the offices. ‘ 

A LULL IN RUSSIA. 

There is a lull in Russia, so far as great out- 

breaks of violence are concerned. But there is still 


rioting here and there, and in the remote region 
beyond the Caucasus something like chaos prevails, 
with provisional revolutionary governments estab- 
lished here and there. But the comparative lull 
may prove to be only the quiet before a storm. The 
dreaded January 22, the anniversary of ‘Red 
Sunday” of last year, when the massacre: “L. 
Petersburg took place is just ahead, and extensive 
preparations are being made by the workingmen 
and other discontented classes for observing it as 
“a day of mourning,” with street processions and°a 
general cessation of work. At the first sign of 
trouble, the government is prepared to declare 
martial law; and the day is anticipated with much 
dread. 
THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

There are a good many sinister influences at 
work to discredit the isthmian canal, some arising 
from private and speculative sources, and some 
from a general enmity for the President which is 
easily directed against any enterprise which he has 
much at heart. In his letter transmitting to Con- 
gress the reports of the canal commission and the 
Panama railroad, the President indicates the nature 
of some of these interests pretty plainly, and 
frankly challenges the fullest investigation of every 
incident connected with the construction of the 
canal. He says in particular that every specific 
charge made against any one engaged in the work 
has been thoroughly investigated and found to be 
groundless. His plea for adequate compensation 
for the commissioners and the engineers employed 
is cogent, and well-founded, for the conditions 
under which the work is done are such as to call 
for generous reward, if the right men are to be had. 

THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN. 

In England, election excitements are at least 
soon over. The new Liberal Cabinet was only con- 
stituted on December 11. On January 8, King 
Eaward proclaimed the dissolution of Parliament. 
The first balloting followed five days later, and by 
the 27th the last poll must be closed. The new 
Parliament meets on February 13. This is in sharp 
contrast with the American system, under which a 
Presideiitial canvass opens four or five months be- 
fore the election, the new President is inaugurated 
four months after he is elected, and the new Con- 
gress assembles in its first regular session thirteen 
months after election. There is much which may 
be said, pro or con, regarding either system; but 
English politics are certainly warm enough while 
they last, and the hectoring of candidates on the 
stump is carried to lengths which would not be 
tolerated here. . 

THE MOROCCAN CONFERENCE. 

Uneasiness regarding the results of the Moroc- 
can conference continues to deepen ay the day for 
the meeting approaches. It is hard, at this dis- 
tance, to understand the anger and apprehension 
manifested in the European press, until it is remem- 
bered how wide apart are the claims of France 
and Germany regarding that disturbed bit of terri- 
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A REVIEW LESSON IN COMPOUND PROPORTION. 


BY A. F. AMES, RIVERSIDE, ILL. 


The solutions of three questions had been writ- 
ten on the board by members of the class previous 
to the lesson. The questions were :— 

If a traveler walks 140 miles in 8 days, walking 
? hours a day, how many miles can he walk in 12 
days of 8 hours each? 

If 13 bushels of oats serve 3 horses for 11 days, 
how many bushels will serve 7 horses for 12 days? 

It 18 men can dig a trench 200 yards long, 3 
yards wide, and 2 yards deep in 6 days of 10 hours 
each, in how many days of 8 hours each will 10 
men dig a trench 100 yards long, 4 vards wide, and 
3 yards deep? 

The solution of the second question was as fol- 
lows :— 


bu. horses. dys. 
13 3 11 

7 12 
bu. 


YX 3x £ xk py XK YY = 3314 bu. 
Take 4°. 1 horse will eat less than 3 horses. 
Multiply by 7 «.: 7 horses will eat more than 1 horse. 
Take  *." less will be eaten in 1 dy. than in 11 dys. 
Multiply by 12 -.- more will be eaten in 12 days 


than int day. .. 7 horses will eat 33, bu. in 12 
days. 


The following is the lesson:— 

Teacher.—-‘Read and explain the first question.” 

The explanation was given by the pupil. 

Another pupil was called upon to explain the 
second question. During the explanation of the 
question the teacher said “wrong,” but the pupil 
clearly demonstrated, to the satisfaction of the class 
and of the teacher, that he was correct, and that he 
knew he was correct, and he was’ allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

“In the solution of your question, what term is 
written first? Which in the first question? Which 
in the third?” 

“In mine bushels is written first; in the first 
question days and in the third days.” 

“How does that appear from the horizontal 
lines ?” ‘ 

“Because in my question there is a blank under 
bushels, and in the other two, under days.” 

“How does it appear from the wording of the 
problems?” 

“In mine the number of bushels is requi:ed, in 
the other two the number of days.” 

“State in general terms what term is written 
first in the solution of questions in compound pro- 
portion.” . 

“Write first the term which has a blank in one 
of the horizontal lines.” 

“In the solution of every question, what change 
is made in the numbers of the first horizontal line?” 

“Tn every case, change them to one, and then to 
the numbers of the second line.” 

“Tn making these changes in your own solution, 
what question do you ask?” | 

“Will it take more or less bushels >” 

“In each case how do you know whether to take 
a fraction or to multiply?” 
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“You must use your common sense.” 

“Make a general statement for the solution of 
problems in compound proportion.” 

(As this was given orally, another pupil wrote it 
on the board.) 

“Write out the horizontal lines from the ques- 
tion. There will be a blank space under one of 
the denominations, which denomination you will 
reckon from. Put down the number of this de- 
nomination, and then reduce the numbers of the 
upper line to one and then to the numbers in the 
second line, one denomination at a time. Cancel 
and obtain the answer.” 

“Write your answer (33 1-11 bu.) in the blank 
space.” (This was done.) 

“How many different questions .can you make 
with the numbers that are given in your question, 
including the answer?” 

“IT can make six.” 

“State them.” , 

“Tf 13 bushels of oats serve 3 horses for 11 days, 
how many horses will eat 33 1-11 bushels in 12 
days?” Five others were stated. 

“How can you prove that the answer (33 1-11 
bushels) is correct?” 

“By solving any of the problems I have just 
stated.” 

“Solve one orally at the board.” The problem, 
stated above, was solved: the answer was 7 horses, 
proving that 33 1-11 bushels was the correct answer 
to the original question. A third pupil was sent to 
the board. 

“Apply the general statement on the board to 
the solution of the third problem.” 

The general statement reads: Write out the 
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horizontal lines from the question ; hence write :— 


men yds.long yds.wide yds.deep dys. hrs. 
18 200 3 2 6 10 
10 100 + 3 8 


The general statement says: There will be a 
blank space under one of the denominations, which 
denomination you will reckon from; hence write 6 
davs. 

The general statement reads: Reduce the other 
numbers in the upper line to one, and then to the 
numbers in the second line; hence:— 

Multiply 6 days by 18 -. it will take 1 man more 
days than 18 men. 


Take ,', °.. it will take 10 men fewer days than 
I man. 
etc., ctc. 


Cancel and obtain the answer, 18 1-2 days. 

“Class, go to the board, and see who can work 
these questions most rapidly.” 

As the board room is ample, and the class is 
small, all could be sent. The teacher read a ques- 
tion and, when two or three had finished, the class 
stopped work, and paid attention to one pupil's ex- 
planation. Other questions were done similarly, 

“Make original questions. Write the making, 
the question, and the solution.” 

Results similar to this were obtained :— 


horses. dys. bu. 
{ 1 4 
19 4 38 
25 8 100 


If 19 horses eat 38 bushels in 4 days, in how 
many days will 25 horses eat 100 bu.? 

The solution also was given. 

On the next day after the above lesson, time 
was devoted to the written solutions, on uniform 
paper, of questions in compound proportion. Of 
these the teacher kept such as were worth preserv- 
ing. kach pupil was successful in handing in a 
paper that was worth keeping. 

STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
KANSAS. 

The Hub state of the Union. 

‘Territorial government 1854. 

Admitted as a state January 29, 1861. 

Area §2,080 square miles, or 52,531,200 acres. 


As large as New York state and Indiana combined, or 
Maine and Ohio. j 





A prairie state, Soil highly productive. Formerly 
great range for herds of bison, 
Rivers—the Arkansas, Kansas, Republican, Saline, 


Solomon, Blue, Medicine, and Cimarron. 

A water-front of 150 miles on the Missouri. 

Staple crops—corn, wheat, oats, hay, sorghum, alfalfa, 

In 1906 Kansas forged to the front in the production 
of wheat. 

Wer corn crop has totalled 225,000,000 bushels, 

Livestock interests enormcus, 

Horses, 915,009 in 1900. 

Milch cows, 800,000. 

Dairy products, $7,500,000. 

Other cattle, 2,600,000. 

Furnished to the shambies in 
cattle, 3,500,000 hogs, 775,000 sheep. 

Kansas City, Kansas, is the second largest live-stock 
market and meat-packing centre in the world, 

320,000 acres sown to alfalfa. 


One year 1,250,000 
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Magnificent orchards—apple, peach, plum, pear, an@ 
cherry. More than 20,000,000 fruit trees. 

Inexhaustible heds of bituminous coal. 

Very rich lead and zine mines. 

‘The zine ore is sphalerite. 

Froduces one-quarter of the world’s supply of zinc, 

Great salt stratum 200 miles long, sixty miles broad, 
and 890 feet thick. 

Immense layer of dolomite—a fine building stone. . 

Nine thousard miles of railway. Only Illinois and 
Pennsylvatia have a larger mileage. Hasa larger mile- 
age tLau the Empire state, 

Counties, 114. 

Population in census year, 1,470,495. 

No very large cities. Kansas City is over 50,000; To- 
peka nearly 35,000; Wichita, 25,000; Leavenworth, over 
20,000. 

Five other cities—Atchison, Fort Scott, Lawrence, 
Galena, Pittsburg—run over the 10,000 mark. 

Public schools—high and graded—9,400. 

Pupils, 460,000. 

State University at Lawrence, 

State Normal School at Bmporia. 

State Agricultural College at Manhattan. 

Fine public libraries in all the important centres. 

Eight hundred and thirty newspapers and periodicals 
published. 

The Sunftower state. 


————#-0-0--8- 6-0. —_ —_____— 
BOOK TABLE. 


SOMERVILLE’S FIRST YEAR IN ALGEBRA. By 
Frederick H. Somerville, the William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia. New York, Cine:nnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth, 208 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This book furnishes one year’s work in the upper 
grammar or lower high school class. It takes the pupil 
through fractions and simultaneous simple equations, 
Although remarkable for its simplicity and ca:eful grad- 
ation, it is characterized by an unusually scientific pres- 
entation, which enables students to master the funda- 
mental principles of the subject with lezs effort than is 
‘commonly the case, Other features which give the bcok 
a distinct individuality are: A minimum number of defi- 
nitions, which are presented only as they are needed; a 
very simple correlation of algebra with arithmetic; a 
clear explanation of the opposition of positive and nega- 
tive quantity: and a gradual introduction to the early 
processes. New elements are introduced as the result of 
some natural process, the exponent, for example, not te- 
ing mentioned or used until, in multiplicaiion, the pupil 
meets the operation that produces it. Recapitulations 
of the main. principles passed over occur at frequent in- 
tervals. ‘hese are intended for classroom drill and dis- 
cussion, not to he committed to memory. Each is fol- 
lowed by a comprehensive collection of examples rev‘ew- 
ing the applications of the principles and fixing them 
thcroughly in the pupil’s mind. All of the exercises ave 
carefully graded; and while they provide a large numter 
of examples which make use of important principles, yet 
they are free from puzzling and discouraging questions. 


IN THE REIGN OF COYOTE. Folk Lore from the Pa- 
cific. By Katharine Chandler, author of “The Habits 
of California Plants.” Boston: Ginn & Co, Cloth. 
161 pages. Illustrated. List price, 40 cents; mailing 
price, 45 cents. 

Sometime we will have writers who will awaken tie 
American people to the wealth of the 1esources of t's 
great land of ours; until then school children are liable to 
continue to drink their inspiration from the folk lore 
that has to cross the sea, The debt we owe Longfellow, 
who gave us “Hiawatha,” will never be fully apprec’ated 
until we have inspired the children to revel in the folk 
lore of the Rockies, the Sierras, and the Pacific co2st as 
a whole. The mcdern Indian is so unlike the heroic and 
picturesque of other days that the ideal is sacrificed in 
the real, but when the Indian legend dips into animal 
life there is ne danger of the real shading the idea!. Here 
is a bock which children should have had for the last 
quarter of a century. Drawn from the folk lore of the 
Pacific coast, these Indian tales and legends are the na- 
tive interpretations of common natural phenomena. In 
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all the stories animals play an important part; they are 
supposed to be instrumental in winning blessings jor the 
inhabitants of the earth, and in removing evils. Coyote, 
the wisest and mest efficient of the four-footed creatures, 
occupies the chief place. The setting of the book gives a 
glimpse of child life in colonial California—a subject 
which has received comparatively little attent’on, and 
which reveals the contrast in the social condit’ons of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. In addition to their ethnic 
‘and historical value, these tales of animal life are full cf 
intrinsic interest for the youthful reader. The book is 
intended for supplementary work in reading and in h's- 
tory in the fourth and fifth grades of the grammar 
school. 


DEUTSCHE REDEN. Se'ected, edited, and ennotated by 
Rudolf Tombo, Sr., Ph. D., and Rudolf Tombo, Jr., Ph. 
D., of Columbia University. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This volume is prepared for advanced students of Cer- 
man, and contains speeches made by eminent Germans 
on important political movements in the world’s history. 
The speakers whose words are here given us in ther 
own tongue are Hebel, Bennigsen, Bismarck, Blum, Bu- 
low, Dah!mamn, Moltke, Richter, Schurz, and Emperor 
William. The editors are confident that such a selection 
of subject matter is justifiable, and will prove of highest 
value to those who have already gained some fair krowl- 
edge of the language in which the speeches were de- 
livered. As the work is for advanced students, the text 
is given without nctes, the matter of annotation being 
purposely left to the instructor face to face with hs 
class. Reautifully executed portraits of severai of the 
eminent men whose words are selected are added, and 
are a pleasant feature. 

WORD STUDIBS. A primary book by Edwin S. Sheppe, 
superintendent of schools, Enfield, N. C. Richmond, 
Va.- B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. Cloth, 106 
pp. Price, 18 cents. 

A pretty little hook that a little child would naturally 
prize, and at the same time decidedly helpful to dawning 
intelligence. The “Suggestions to Teachers” are of ro 
mean order, 

FOUNDATIONS OF HIGHER ARITHMETIC. By B. T, 
Sisk, B. S., Austin (Texas) High Schcol. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co, Cloth. 212 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
In the high school and first year in the normal schcol 

something more is needed than the elementary arith- 
metic with which the student has been dealing up to that 
stace in his education. This advanced treatment of 
arithmetic the author presents in this volume. Of its 
twelve chapters, eight are devoted to pure arithmetic, 
and the remaining four to applied arithmetic. Rules ard 
exercises are not so prominently considered as the funda- 
mental principles of the science, and the reasoning pow- 
ers of the pupil are especially appealed to to master the 
subject under review. It is a very valuable work. 


GEOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE. Srecialy prepared frem 
the Tarr and McMurry series of geographies, to meet 
the requirements of the seventh yearin the public 
schools of the city of New York. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, Price, 80 cents. 

“Geography of Science” is a happy title, but the idea 
that a single city like New York can lead a_ publishing 
house to take its series of geographies to pieces for the 
making of a book of 250 pages for a seventh grade is 
even more suggestive. If this does not establish a prece- 
deut we are mistaken. This is the first attempt to 
make a geography for a grade, though readers and arith- 
metics have heen made for grades for several years. It 
must be confessed that at first blush this seems to be 
a pretty stifl program for a seventh school year, but since 
we have been of those who think too little espace is ordi- 
marily covered in this year it is not for us to complain. 
We shall await with interest the report of the New York 
city teachers when they have spent a year with th’'s 
proposition. The book is delightful, even beautiful. 


IN THE DAYS OF MILTON. By Tudor Jenks, author 
of “In the Days of Chaucer” and “In the Days of 
Shakespeare.” New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 
Tilustrated. Price, $1.00, net. 

It is delightful to turn from criticisms of the masters 
and masterpieces to an appreciative account of the char- 
acter and characteristics of the man with the conditions 
and companionships of his real life. All of this Tudor 
Jenks gives us, imparting by his style a hearty relish 
for literary tidbits which he places before us. 

The contrast of Puritan and Cavalier life is vividly 
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pictured at the outset of this charming life story of Mil- 
ton and Milton’s England. The sketches of varying life, 
manners, and customs, and the spirit of the times pre- 
sented show at once the fresh, broad, and helpful spirit 
in which Milton’s life and times are placed before us. 
The welcome given to preceding books shows how wide 
the demand has been without as well as within educa- 
tional circles for books which should give the personal 
quality, environment, and spirit of the great English 
writers. These books rest upon human interest rather 
than scholasticism alone, but comments and bibliography 
increase their value as guides to a sympathetic under- 
standiig of English literature. 

TOPICAL DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
William C. Doub, A. B. (Stanford University). San 
Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Company. Clcth. 297 pp. 
Price, $1.19. 

PUPIL’S OUTLINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
same author and publisher. Paper. 103 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

The author of these two volumes has‘certainly done a 
creditable piece of work to aid the elementary schools in 
the study of American history and civics, In his school 
acguainiance he has met with a complaint on the part of 
some teachers that many a history is too elaborate and 
toc technical to he of the highest service in instructicn. 
And his attempt has been to so simplify and group the 
facts of history as to aid both teacher and pupil in im- 
parting and acquiring historical instruction. It must be 
admitted that he has made his attempt gcod, and in a 
distinctly topical form has given both teacher and pupil 
a work which cannot fail to be of the greatest service to 
them. We anticipate for each volume a wide circulztion, 
such as it justly merits, 


HOME FURNISHING. By Alice M. Kellogg. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

Perhaps it is the result of the summer travel to Eu- 
rope, at all events there is a decided and wide-spread ef- 
fort apparent to make the construction and furnishings 
of American houses more artistic and pleasing. and this 
book by a well-known writer on the subject ts sure to at- 
tract the attention of those who are seeking for the best 
things for the home. Being consulted much by those 
who desire their homes to express artistic ideas 2s well 
as possess the requirements for comfort, Miss Kellogg 
has produced a velume that will bea real help. The first 
part is devoted to suggestions and ideas for the hall, ves- 
tibule, stairs, parlor, library, living and dining rooms, 
kitchen, bedrooms, etc. The second part considers in a 
minute and practical way the decorations and furnish- 
ings, the furniture, floor and wall coverings, the mante's, 
window seats, the scheme of color ard other related 
matters. The author has thus embraced in the volume 
ideas and suggestions that will enable the attainment of 
harmony, simplicity, and refinement in homes of very 
moderate cost. The hook has fifty-five illustrations, 





FIGHTING KING GEORGE. By John T. McIntyre. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. Illus- 
trated. 375 pp. 

This is an historical boy’s story of the Revolutionary 
War. Any boy will read it, and it will go far to fix 
clearly and permanently in mind. It is full of strategy, 
sensational experiences, and patriotic ardor. 

FRENCH READER. By Professor A. Rambeau, Ph. D., 
Manual Training School, Kansas City. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Plexible cloth. 183 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This is a carefully graded reader, based upon the 
Chrestomathie Francaise, and prepared specially to facil- 
itate the acqnisition of pronunciation by speaking and 
reciting. Selections in prose are given from  Passy, 
Rousseau, Thiers, Taine, etc.: and in poetry from Sou- 
vestre, Berat, Beranger, Hugo, and othe’s. The vocabu- 
lary covers eighty pages, and is indispensable. 

-—>——_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** Selections from Jean Richepin.”” Edited by A.G. Cameron. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


*“ War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ.’’ By David 
Low Dodge. Price, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & (Co. 
*“* DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc,” ‘‘ The English Mail Coach.” and “ The 


Spanish Military Men,” Edited by C.M.Newman. Price, 25 cents. 


New York: The Macmillan ‘ ompany 


“ Children’s Letters.”’ Collected by Elizabeth Colson and A. G. 


Chittenden. Price, $1.00. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 


** Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson.’’ New York: The 


Unit Book Publishing Company. 


“The False Entry and Other Stories about Schools.”” By C. W. 


Bardeen. Syracuse. N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


** Europe on $4.00a Day.” By ‘‘A. Rollingstone ’’ (Charles N. Hood). 


Price, 50 cents. Medina, N. Y.: The Rolling Stone Club. 
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Holden’s Real Things in Nature............eseeeeee 65 
SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 
HISTORY 
Channing’s Student’s History of the United States $1.40 | Botsford’s Histories—Ancient, Greece, Orient and 
Coman’s Industrial History of the United States 1.25 Greece, Rome 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England ........ 1.25 | Adam’s European History ........sscsccsscccessse $148 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography ......cc.cscoeess $1.00 Tarr’s First Kook in Physical Geography ........ $116 
Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography .......... $1.40 
ENGLISH 
Carpenter's Elements of Rhetoric and English | Robins and Perkins’s Introduction to the Study 
a Ay Rg 00 of Rhetoric ....JiGsivesvisssceeis eee covésteses Woaw 
Model English Prose ........2++seceseeres “$0 Huntington’s Elements of English Composition .. . 68 
Lewis’s First Book in Writing English ........ P .80 | Gayley and Yonng’s Principles and Progress of 
First Manual of Composition ............. 60 English Poetry oc ise. .sccedsccebses ecauvedes™ See 
Second Manual of Composition ........... .90 | Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature . iiscctse: ie 
MATHEMATICS 
Hall and Knisht’s Algebras Schultze’s Elementary Algebra .... ........seee0. $1.10 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras Advanced Algebra ..........ee0. swe t's o Gee 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Complete Algebra ....... oe $1.00 | Holgate’n Geometry sos... bee elma 1.10 
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OTHER SUBJECTS 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[tEMs of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo} 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
a of Superintendence, Louis- 
e. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


President Chase of Bates College 
announces that Andrew Carnegie has 
promised to contribute $50,000 toward 
the endowment fund of Bates College 
when $100,000 shall have been raised 
for the same purpose by the friends 
of the college. The proposition is to 
raise $150,000 to be added to the en- 
dowment fund, and subscriptions have 
already been received from a number 
of sources. 

Colby College has a new gymna- 
sium instructor, Bruce MacLeod, the 
son of a British cavalry major. He 
has had a notable record in athletics. 
He has been physical director to clubs 
in Calcutta, India, Portsmouth and 
York, England, and several other in- 
stitutions. 

Arnold M. Sanborn of Wilton 
has been elected sub-master of Rum- 
ford Falls High School. Mr. Sanborn 
graduated from Colby in 1900; was 
sub-master of Calais high school 
1900-1901: for three years, 1900-1904, 
was a teacher in the Philippines; was 
sub-master at Wilton Academy 1904- 
1905. 


ROCKLAND. Frank Knights, an 
Appleton school teacher, has hada 
rough experience. He kept a young 
girl after schcol because she did not 
know her lesson. The next day the 
girl’s brother met the young man and 
gave him a sound thrashing, it is said. 
The following day he had a meeting 
with the girl’s father, in which the 
young teacher again was roughly 
handled. Superintendent of Schools 
S. J. Gushee swore out warrants for 
the arrest of the father and brother 
of the girl. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. An _ educational 
conference participated in by the va- 
tious schools of the state and by the 
officials of the University of Vermont 
was held in Burlington January 11 and 
12, the principal object of the meeting 
being to promote a concentrated in- 
terest in education throughout the 
state. Professor F. H. Sykes of Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y¥., was the 
principal speaker. He took for his 
topic a discussion of English in the 
secondary schools. Other speake's 
were President M. H. Buckham of the 
University of Vermont; M. S. Stone, 
state superintendent of education; 
John Alger, principal of the Vermont 
Academy, and C. H. Merrill, principal 
of the state normal school. 

BELLOWS FALLS. The town of 
Rockingham, Bellows Falls included, 
B. E. Merriam, superintendent. has 
forty teachers, including the special 
teachers of music and drawing. There 
are five teachers in the high school, 
Allison E. Tuttle, principal. Of these 
teachers, six are co'lege graduates and 
two others have had two years each 


in college. Nineteen are normal 
graduates. There are only nine who 
have had neither college nor normal 
training. Mary E. Baker, supervisor 
of drawing. is serving her ninth year, 
and Alice H. Jackson, supervisor of 
music, her sixteenth year. There are 
1.200 pupils enrolled in all of the 
schools, 155 of which are in the high 
school. There are more of the gradu- 
ates attending higher institutions of 
learring that at any other time in the 
history of the high school. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Hundreds of teachers 
attended the tuberculosis exhibition 
on Educators’ day, a special session 
being held, over which George H. 
Martin, secretary of the state board 
of education, presided. From Boston 
the exhibition starts on an educa- 
tional tour of the country, Philadel- 
phia being the first stopping place 
and Chicago probably the second. 
Next to the health authorities and 
nurses no class of people has a deeper 
interest in the consumption crusade 
than the educators, and so a day was 
set aside for them. 

A memorial service of the teachers 
will be held on Wednesday, January 
31, at three o’clock, in Jordan hall, in 
honor of the late Superintendent cf 
Schools Conley. Music will be fur- 
nished by the Apollo Club. The 
schools will be closed on that day. 

SPRINGFIELD. A Pratt Institute 
Association has been formed in this 
city, the membership consisting of 
graduates of Pratt Institute now liv- 
ing in this city or vicinity. All for- 
mer students of Pratt Institute are re- 
quested to meet with this association 
February 14 at the home of the presi- 
dent, Miss Flora C. Studley, at 19 
Yale street. Any information desired 
concerning the association or its pur- 
poses may be had by corresponding 
with the secretary, Miss Alice H. 
Wyckoff of 68 Byers street. 

CAMBRIDGE. The new mayor 
was a member of the city board of 
education, and to that fact is iargely 
due his success at the polls. 


GLOUCESTER. The teachers are 
on the war path for adequate salaries. 
They will get them if their case is 
well handled. They are certainly 
underpaid now. 


QUINCY. When Miss Underwo d 
completed fifty years of service in the 
public schools of Quincy the cit‘zens 
gave her $500. Hon. Charles Fran-is 
Adams, now residing elsewhere, came 
back and not only spoke feelingly of 
her great service but gave $200 as an 
earnest that his words were a genu- 
ine expression of his appreciation of 
her service to the city. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of managers of the Rhode Island Co!l- 
lege January 5, President Butterfield 
presented his resignation in order 
that he might accept the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. President Butterfield stated 
that it was with great regret that he 
is to leave Rhode Island. The resig- 
nation was accepted by the following 
resolution of the board:— 

“Resolved, That the board of mana- 
gers of this college sincerely regret 
that they are compelled to accept the 
resignation of President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield and do so with the high- 
est possible appreciation of the loss 
the institution will sustain. We de- 
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sire to record our opinion that the 
present satisfactory condition of af- 
fairs of the college is almost entirely 
due to his ability and attention.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

Through the aid of the United 
States government, Yale University is 
to have a commercial museum. It 
will be the first of its kind in any 
American university. The museum 
will be a working laboratory for stu- 
dents in the courses offered by Pro- 
fessors Keller and Gregory in com- 
mercial geography. One of the treas- 
ures is a valuable collection shown at 
the Portland exposition, which has 
been given by the department of agri- 
culture. In addition, collections have 
been received from’ Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Canadian 
Northwest, all of which were shown 
at Portland. The new museum forms 
part of Yale’s laboratory work in the 
proposed co-operative Ya'e and Col- 
umbia colonial school for consular as- 
pirants and persons assigned to gov- 
ernment service in the Orient. 

The state bacteriological labora- 
tory, which the general assembly of 
the state authorized the state board 
of health to organize and carry on,, 
has been opened at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and will for the present at least 
remain. James A. Newlands, from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who has had especial train- 
ing in bacteriology, has undertaken 
the equipment and supervision of the 
starting of the laboratory for the 
present year. 

By the will of Charles Scott of Phil- 
adelphia the sum of $1,000 was left to 
Wesleyan for the establishment of a 
prize in modern languages. The 
prize will be given this year in the 
department of Romance languvazes 
and on special work assigned in the 
study of Dante. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


Topeka was fifty years old on De2- 
cember 5. 

AKGENTINE. Ten per cent. of the 
pupils are in the high school, which 
means that twenty per cent. of the 
pupils attend the high school. 

FORT SCOTT. When Superintend- 
ent Bowen, who has been here as 
principal and superintendent for fif- 
teen years, was offered a position in 
one of the state normal schools the 
board of education raised his salary 
$500 by a unanimous vote. 

SABETHA. Schools were sus- 
pended for ten days in the country 
round about to allow the pupils to 
lend a hand in husking corn. 


EMPORIA. The state normal 
school and training schoo] has 1,641 
students and pupils from ninety-two 
Kansas counties in the state and fifty- 
six from sixteen other states and one 
foreign country. There are seventeen 
counties with more than twenty rep- 
resentatives. 

The business men’s. association 
recently gave a banquet to President 
Wilkinson and others of the normal 


school. William Alten White, the 


most distinguished citizen of Kansas, 
presided. Every address from the 
city standpoint told how much the 
normal school with its 1,600 students 
means to the city, and President Wil- 


kinson in responding told what the 
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loyalty and good will of the city meani 
to the school. 

The State Teachers’ Association 
elected Superintendent Bowen of 
Fort Scott president for the coming 
year. 

The special act authorizing Kansas 
City, Kansas, to maintain a separate 
high school for colored pupils has 
been sustained by the state suprenie 
court. 

The colored people of Wichita 
threaten to contest in the courts the 
right of that city to separate the 
races in the grades below the high 
school, the contest being based on the 
ground that Wichita’s having a sp2- 
cial law for her schools fails to give 
this right, and that the city having 
a special law cannot claim powers 
given to other first-class cities under 
the general law. 

The state board of education is 
about to publish a new course of 
studv for grades below the high 
school in the _ third-class cities. A 
committee has been appointed to re- 
port a course of study for high 
schools. This work is laid upon the 
board by enactment of the last legis- 
lature giving them authority to pre- 
scribe courses of study for public 
schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


George F. James, professor of peda- 
gogy in the University of Minnesota, 
is to be conductor of the summer 
school held at the staté university in 
1906. 

Redwood county carries the banner 
for the eighth time in continuous suc- 
cession. She leads all the other coun- 
ties in the state in first class rural 
schools, which draw special state aid 
of $125.00, 

Superintendent A. S. Kingsford of 
Litchfield inaugurated the pleasant 
and interesting custom of inviting 
some of the prominent men of the city 
to give a talk to the high school 
pupils once in a while. 

The teachers in the southern part 
of Itasca county recently organized a 
teachers’ association. The following 
officers were elected: President, Alida 
Holmes; first vice-president, Anna 
McGinty; second vice-president, 
Jeanette Dunn; secretary, Nellie Mc- 
Alpine; treasurer, Mae Eastman; 
press correspondent, F. I. Hershey. 

The school board of Minneapolis 
has adcpted a stringent rule tc dis- 
courage high school students from 
joining secret fraternities and sorori- 
ties. The new rule prohibits all stu- 
dents who are members of such an 
organization to hold office or member- 
ship in any organization connected 
with the school. They are also de- 
barred from taking part in any pro- 
gram, entertainment, athletic con- 
test or commencement under control 
of the school. The rule has the ap- 
probation of teachers and principals. 


INDIANA. 


Miss Edna Johnson of Richmond 
has recently been appointed instruc- 
ior in Latin in the Evansville high 
school. 

The high school teachers in Ripley 
county have organized the Ripley 
County Teachers’ Association. Pro- 
fessor L. P. Stewart of Versailles is 
president, and Professor C. W. Cald- 


well, of the Delaware school, secre- 
tary. The object of the association 
is the improvement of the high 


schools of the county and the foster- 
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ing of a popular interest in higher 
education. 

The citizens of Lafayette will throw 
open their homes to the members and 
visitors of the Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association, which will 
convene there in April next. The 
hotels will not be able to accommo- 
date the 4,000 members. Purdue 
University has promised to co-oper- 
ate with the city in the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. 

A school for librarians has been 
opened at the Technical Institute at 
Indianapolis. It begins its first tera 
with twenty students. The Indiana 
public library commission has taken 
upon itself the responsibility of help- 
ing to supply trained librarians for 
the scores of city and town libraries 
established by the genercsity of An- 
drew Carnegie and others. Miss 
Merica Hoagland is the head of the 
school and Miss Anna R. Phelps is 
chief instructor. 


WISCONSIN. 

The new trade school recently es- 
tablished at Milwaukee is attracting 
a good deal of attention from educa- 
tors. 

The apportionment of the state 
school fund has been made by the de- 
partment. The total fund was $1,- 
558,878.75, which allows $2.012 for 
each child of school age. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin spent the holi- 
days on the Pacific coast, where he 
delivered a number of addresses. On 
his way back he will officially inspect 
the high schools of Butte, Salt Lake 
City, and Denver. He will also visit 
Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Helena, 
and Topeka. Shortly after his return 
from the west he will start for Eu- 
rope, delivering a uumber of ad- 
dresses on the way east. especially in 
Massachusetts. In Europe he will 
spend most of his time at the Univer- 
sities of Paris and Berliti. The last 
of May he will go to London for some 
addresses before educational  soci- 
eties. June he will spend at Oxford 
and Cambridge. During July and 
August he will accompany the uni- 
versity summer school in Europe, 
lecturing at Paris, Rome, Naples, 
Berlin, and London, his subject being 
“Contemporary Educational Ideals.” 

Ripon College has met Mr. Car- 
negie’s conditions for a library gift, 
and a handsome new buildimg will 
soon be on the college grounds. 


Reedsburg will have the new 
county training school for Sauk 
county. 


The Washington county board of 
supervisors has authorized the county 
superintendent to appoint a board of 
examiners consisting of six teachers. 
This board is to frame the questions 
and assist in conducting the examina- 
tion for common school diplomas. 
This plan is becoming very popular in 
the state. 

———@————_—_———_ 


A HOE-MADE JOKE. 


There was an old doctor lived long 


© 


go 
Who hired a fellow to shovel 


his 
snow: 
But instead of a shovel he gave him 
a hoe, 
For he was a hoe-me-a-path, you 
know. 


—Woman’s Home Companion. 
—_—_—_—_ -——— _ 

The announcement is made that a 
substitute for tobacco has been dis- 
covered. It was found, we imagine, 


inside a penny cigar.—Punch, 
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An Important School Problem. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. T. CARRING— 
TON, MISSOURI. 


The compulsory attendance law has 
accentuated the need of more school 
revenue. In the cities and towns 
more especially are new buildings and 
larger teaching force needed. In 
many rural districts, an additional 
room and teacher must be provided 
next year. This means shorter terms 
of schools and lower salaries to teach- 
ers if there is not an increase of 
school tax levy or assessed valuation. 
Missouri will not take a backward 
step in either. There is unwise and 
impolitic talk in some quarters about 
the reduction of state tax levy. If 
the present low rate of seventeen 
cents gives more than igs necessary to 
the proper conduct of the state gov- 
ernment, let more of it be appro- 
priated to the common schools. A 
larger apportionment from the state 
treasury, made more with reference 
to the needs and efforts of the several 
counties and communities, will help 
to solve an important school prob- 
lem. : 

Missouri distributed last year $1.34 
per child enumerated. State school 
moneys are thus apportioned in most 
states. It would be better to appor- 
tion on enrollment; better still, on 
average attendance; better still on to- 
tal attendance, for that would en- 
courage longer terms. Perhaps a com- 
bination plan of distribution would 
be still better. Before the state 
solves the problem of equalizing the 
burdens of taxation and the school 
privileges for the children, a large 
state school tax must be levied and 
means provided for discovering the 
definite needs of the several counties 
and communities and the school 
moneys distributed so as to stimulate 
each county and community to put 
forth the greatest effort within its 
power to bring every child into 
school, to provide adequate facilities 
and equipment, to maintain a school 
not less than eight months and pay 
salaries large enough to enable teach- 
ers to prepare themselves well and 
hold them in the work longer. 


’ 
> 


A LITTLE BESIDE THE POINT. 


Owen Wister, the novelist, who 
hates long-winded preambles and 
useless questions, tells this story:— 

“A man stood before a mirror in 
his room, his face lathered, and an 
open razor in his hand. 

“His wife came in. 
him and said:— 

““Are you shaving?’ ” 

“The man, a foe to surplusage, re- 
plied fiercely: — 

“*No; I am blacking the kitchen 
range. Where are you—out driving 
or at a matinee?’ ’—Detroit Journal. 


ai. 
> 


WHY A SHIP IS A “SHE.” 


Wigg—“Yes, we spoke the ship as 
she sailed past, but got not a word in 
reply.” 

Wage—“Of course nct; a ship only 
answers her own helm.” 





She looked at 





+ 
> a 


HIS MODEST REQUEST. 


Plausible Mendicant—‘Lidy, I’m 
one o’ the real unemployed, and I 
ain’t begging, but can T foller yer 
abbaht till yer dawg’s done with that 
‘ere bone?”—The Bystander. 
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Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
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tory. The publication of the German 
White Book of official correspondence 
regarding the preliminaries, in which 
there are plain intimations of un- 
truthfulness on the part of M. Del- 
casse and other representatives of 
France, will scarcely improve mat- 
ters. Moreover, the tone of many in- 
fiuential English papers toward Ger- 
many is exasperatinzgly bitter and 
mischievous. Although nothing 
should be so impossible as war over 
such an issue, there is disquiet in the 
money markets and war risks are 
quoted in marine insurance. 


ANGLO-GERMAN FEELING. 
Reference has been made more than 


. once in this column to the deplorabl2 


attempts in considerabe portions of 
the English and German press to em- 
bitter relations between the two coun- 
tries. To read many of these jour- 
nals—and so ini.vential a paper as the 
London Times is not the least of- 
fender--one would imagine that Ger- 
many was the implacable foe of Eng- 
land, continually scheming against 
her. Every international incident 
which can be twisted into evidence of 
these purposes is so utilized, and as a 
result there is coming to be an ill will 
between the iwo peoples which may 
some time lead to dangerous results. 
So great is this danger that some of 
the leading German scholars and men 
of affairs have joined in a kind of 
manifesto proclaiming the good feel- 
ing of Germany toward England; and 
in England a strong committee simi- 
larly representative has been consti- 
tuted for the purpose of promoting 
Anglo-German accord. This is a wel- 
come movement, but it is deplorable 
that it should be necessary. 


—_——— 








-—- 


ACCORDING TO DOROTHY. 


Dorothy is a sweet little maid of 
two and a half. Her father never car- 
Tries a cane, and when a caller came 
in with one, one day, she was ob- 
served standing before it rapt in con- 
templation. 

“Well, Dorothy,” said her mother, 
“what’s that?” 

Dorothy looked up with a puzzled 
expression. “Umbwella wivout any 
clothes on,” she said.—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 





Tribute to Superintendent Conley. MENEELY & CO. BELLS 


President John Brett of the Boston Wa ERoplet WEST TROY, N. Y. 


school committee recently paid the 
following tribute to the late Superin- 
tendent Conley:— 

My acquaintance with him goes 
back many years, and I regarded him 
more as a friend than as an associate 
in public life. He was a gentleman 
of the finest instincts, warm, gener- 
ous, and broad in his sympathies, 
courtly and undemonstrative in bear- 
ing, kindly of heart. His conception 
of duty was keen and lofty; his ac- 
tions were the result of careful delib- 
eration and were governed by a strong 
sense of justice and by an unchanging 
purpose. He brought to the office of 
superintendent of schools a knowl- 
edge of school affairs gathered from 
a varied experience in positions of 
high responsibilities and dignity; and 
he was known as a scholarly, pains- 
taking, and forceful official, beloved 
and respected by ail. AS a member 
of the state board of education, and 
for the past two years as superintend- 
ent of schools in Boston, he showed 
the same engaging qualities of mind 
and heart, the same comprehensive 
grasp of school needs and conditions, 
and the same wise and practical 
judgment on important and compli- 
eated educational problems. The 
schools of Boston have lost a zea'ous 
and devoted leader.” 


* 


PLAIN AS DAY. 


Blanche and Harry are very fond 
of maple sugar, and Blanche, the in- 
quisitive one, asked her mother how 
itis made, The mother explained 
how maple trees are tapped and the 
sugar made from the sap. 

But Blanche could not quite under- 
stand, and in fact she doubted 
whether her mother knew. 

“You believe that, Harry?” she 
asked. 

“Why, of course,” said Harry loy- 
ally. “You tap maple trees and you 
get maple sugar, just the same as you 
tap an oak tree and get tapioca.” 





THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 
She—“You glibly talk of woman's 
sphere: 
What is it?—there’s the rub.” 
He—“Well, dear, your sphere, it’s 
very clear, 
Circles about your hub.” 
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CHILDREN IN GEOGRAPHY.-—(1.) 


(Continued from page 66.] 


with self. They are interested in ex- 
perimenting, in watching out-door 
changes on the large scale, and thos? 
invisible changes which are secured 
by careful measuring and infere ice. 
Here are some hints as to what they 
discover: — 
Water—liqnuid; 





colorless in small 


quantities, blue in large mas:es, 
reflects the color of the sky; 
transparent, odorless, slight taste; 
fresh, salt; on land, in earth, 


in the air; contains air, dust, mud; 
food for plants, animals, man; bath- 
ing, boating; wears, carries, deposits; 
turns water wheels, lays dust, cleans 
clothes; changes to vapor and to ice, 

Mist—very dense fog, in wh‘ch fine 
drops of water are plainly seen; fine 
drops gradually fall to the earth; oc- 
casionally. 

Dew-—drops; does not fall, forms 
or collects on objects at night; seen 
in the early morning; changes to va- 
por; during warm weather; heavy in 
autumn; for plants instead of rain; 
beauty. 

Frost—crystals; does not fall, 
forms on objects at night; seen in the 
morning; melts or changes to vapor; 
during cold weather; heavy in au- 
tumn and spring: beauty. 

Ice—mass; crystals; on ground, on 
ponds, brooks. etc.; thin or thick; can 
be chopped, sawed; made by freez_ng 
water: will melt to water or change 
te vapor; cracks with loud noise in 
very cold weather; breaks bottles, 
pitchers; floats; protects fishes, pre- 
serves food; will bear up persons, 
horses, trains; skating, sailing, high- 
ways; dangerous in early winter, in 
late winter and spring; ice jams. 

To assist in organizing thought 
processes and language habits the 
children of this year should be 
trained to group the facts of each 
form of water and exp-éss then 
orally in correct connected de:crip- 
tion. 

Fifth-year and later children make 
eareful ‘experiments to _ ascertain 
from. what and how each form of 
water is produced—evaporation, con- 
densation, and freezing are studied. 
Applications are made to continental 
phenomena. 

Eighth, as to distant regions: A 
happy result of children’s living in 
eeography, homing in nature, is 
their interest in the affairs of distant 
children. During the first five years 
almost the sole inducement to travel 
in the imagination is interest in ani- 
mal life, and of this the human life 
is the chiefest attraction. Ind‘ans and 
Esquimaux are most delightful com- 
panions through the fourth year and 
later occasion strong sociological in- 
terest. In connection with Indians 
much could be added as to their re- 
lations to the several forms of water. 
Their rainy and snowy weather hab- 
its are seldom illustrated clearly. 
The Esquimaux are associated very 
naturally with snow and ice, but the 
contrasts of summer and winter con- 
ditions are left very indefinite, to the 
effect of losing fine, simple thinking 
of causal relations. How easy to 
help children think out the dangers 
of Peary’s and Nansen’s explora- 
tions, the times of journeying, the 
means of conveyance, the difficulties 
to be overcome! How opportune to 
consider the introduction of reindeer 


into Alaska and the good which has 
resulted! 
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In similar ways regions of abound- 
ing cloud and fog (especially the 
Grand banks), regions of abundant 
rain and dew (eg., Amazon valley, 
Central Africa, India) shou'd be 


studied, 

Ninth, as to drawing, pictures, 
and stories: Illustra‘ive sket-h'ng 
in the kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond years is spontaneous. HEncour- 
agement and training are needed to 
have children continue it in the 
third and fourth years. For this 
purpose use outline drawings rather 
than half-tones (Perry pictures) or 
the engravings which pervade text- 
books and magazines. If necessary 
make outline tracings from these 
customary pictures. Draw yourself, 
even poorly, rather than not set the 
example of good effort, when sketch- 
ing goes slowly. 

Pictures come into prominent use 
in the third year and are absolutely 
indispensable in the fourth and later. 
Without them there is no definitencss 
in forming images of distant condi- 
tions. Strain every effort to secure 
them, One good picture is worth 
‘many pages of text and hours of talk. 

Stories, like illustrative sketching, 
are spontaneous with children, and 
the story-telling power increases 
steadily and easily, Is there any 
better way of securing correct, fluent 
English? Compare it with the 
broken connections of conversation. 
“If you, likewise children, tell and 
act the story at the same time then 
is each of you living the event so 
much the more and affecting your 
listeners accordingly. 

Draw and tell stories. Don't ex- 
amine to find how much you remem- 
ber and children have forgotten, 
Visualize pictures, not text, and save 
your money to traverse the actual 
country. Stir the children to simi- 
lar ambitions and to realize them go 
on inexpensive excursions. 

Tenth, as to nature poetry: Yes, 
by all means, constantly, irtelli- 
gently, delightfully. Do not force 
the knowledge aspect. Let rhythm, 
rhyme, and melody have full play. 
“The Posy Ring’ is the best collec- 
tion of verse for children that I 
have seen. 


4 





HOW THEY VOTED. 


There was a hot municipal contest 
going on in Topeka. On the day of 
the election Uncle Chester, who had 
been making a tour of the polls, drove 
breathlessly to the party headquar- 
ters, and, approaching his eldest son, 
exclaimed, in that comical, quavering 
voice which nobody but George N, 
Peck could ever quite imitate:— 

“Dolph, go down auick to the Sec- 
ond Ward: the fellers down there are 
voting just as they d——d please.” 
—Kansas City Star. 


” 
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THE RISK OF PHILANTHROPY. 


“Why don’t you do something phil- 
anthropic?” 


“T’m afraid to,” 





answered Senator 
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THe PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHER 

BUREA 


U, Rockford, Il. 





HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than,30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or §.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence, Begin study any time. Address, 
The University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Ilinois. 





Harvard University 
Summer School 
July 5 to August 15, 1906 


College Courses in Archaeol , Architec- 
ture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Econo- 
mics, Education, Elocution, Geology, His- 
af Samgmngets Mathematics, Music, 
Phiiosophy, Physical Education, Physics 
Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, an 
Surveying. 

For information address 


J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.0 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms .15 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . - .75 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 








Sorghum. “If I show that I have any 
money beyond my actual needs sonie- 
body will be asking where I got it.”— 
Washington Star. 


y 


SHE HAD THE DESIRED INFOR- 
MATION. 


Maud—“So Mr. Borely asked you 
to name the day, What did you 
say?” 

Belle—“I told him *t was Tuesday 
midnight, and my bedtime.” 








GENTLY REASSURING. 

Nervous Gentleman—“I say! Heref 
Hi, boy! Call off this brute of a dog, 
will you?” 

Boy to Dog—“ ’Ere, come ’ere, will 
yer. Yer know what I told yer last 
time, don’t yer? The next person yer 
bites, I’ll wring yer bloomin’ neck.”— 
The Sketch. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


ReeCR fen AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “frees 


OOL AND COLL&® E BUR 
noceehatabie onmailinies rend ao its influence in securing += + SO 
NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 











The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow & Beacon St.. Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © sx “nestor strect, ‘Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DUCATORS'’ XCHANGE In Demand Every 


Teachers 101-B Tremont St., -C.A.Bidg Week of the vear 
Boston, Mass. detienk Me. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eeyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, ani Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHtRS’ AGENCY 


Was good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCHG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE ouadin'h u 
NEW 80 EXCHANGE STREET 


PORTLAND, ME. 
ENGLAND 


Always in need of good teachers. 





High Grade 











Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 
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HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


** Ohio Examinations and Answers ’’ is the title of anew book of 328 closely printed pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 
questions used in Ohio the past ear and the complete and authoritative answers to all ques- 
tions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, about 
4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- 
cal index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $1. 10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscription 
to THE OnTO TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00 a year. The Examination Book is just as good in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 














F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill, 
FRED DICK, Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 











Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Children’s Letters Collected by ....Colson = Chittenden Hinds, Noble & Eldredge,| N.Y .$1.00 
Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson. a The Unit Book Pub. Co.,“* — 
The False Entry and Other Stories about. ... . 

BOMGOIS. . dice cdvege vecccercvces cesccccwcece Bardeen C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, ‘* -—— 
Europe on $4.00 a Day. ...----cecceceeesecccces Hood The Rolling Stone Club, ‘“ 50 
War Inconsistent with the LEHR 8 of Jesus , ’ 

nanan ce vascedesteceseseeares .evece Dodge Ginn & Co., Boston 50 
Philippine Islands... .....--+ +--+ --++eeeeeeeeeees Atkinson “ “ “6 3.00 
Trade U Jnionism and Labor Problems.......... Common “ “ “ 2.50 
Greek Painter’s Art.. spatanscwray epewwecce | WORN - os ce 
JOON Of ALC... 2. cece rcccccccccccevescceveccecces DeQuincey The Mi vemill an © ompany, N.Y. . 
The English Mail Coach.. Sesvbec tps oo. MOUTRER . 25 
The Spanish Military Men.......... Feasteve Meneses “ “ “ ‘ 2 
The Climbers. >. .....-- cece vccecccesescens xa Fitch : ss a“ “ ‘“ 75 
PWlores de Espana. ...-- .--.e-cscereceeeeeceeees Fontaine Amer ric an Book Cc ompany a caine 
«« Waste Not, Want Not ’’ Stories.............. Johnson —— 
Elementary RE EER aE Merrill as - « 6 ee 
Essentials in Mediaeval and Modern History. Harding “ “ 6) Gum 
Selections from Jean Richepin..............-- Cameron Silver, Burdett & Co., . — 
Reason in Religion..... .....-seesccceeeceeeeees Sontayana Charle 8 Scribner’s Sons, “1.25 
Comparative SD a vtpind> sie «0 cqecapeorsee Jordan, B.D. * “ “3.50 
Philosophia Ultima ........660...ceceeceee cues Shie ids, Pap... sd wh ** 3.00 
Sally Wister’s Jonrmal.. .......-.++. 000+ aces — Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia, 2.00 

o**Ivy’’ from the Earl of Dudley 
sett 7al-1833 833) aE pee Rep ss ae POR BY Romilly Longmans, Green & Co. N.Y. 5.00 
Handbook of United States Political History. Townsend Lothrop, Lee & Shepard,Boston 1.60 
Mirabeau ..... Shacks sue cecrveuses ie ivtese ve ses Warwick J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. — 





Esperanto: The New Language. 


La internacia linguo Esperanto es- 
tas facile lernebla, ec de la personoj 
nemulte instruitaj. Unu horo suficas 
generale por lerni la tutan grama- 
tikon, kelkaj tagoj por legi, kelkaj 
semajnoj por skribi. Esperanto estas 
efektive tre simpla, fleksebla, bonsona 
kaj vere internacia per siaj elementoj. 
Kun malgranda kvanto da radikoj oni 
povas fari tre grandan nombron da 
vortoj dank al la praktika sistemo de 
prefiksoj kaj sufiksoj. Tiu ci linguo 
ne havas la intencon malfortigi la 
linguon naturan de ia popolo. Gi 
devos servi por la rilatoj internaciaj 
kaj por tiuj verkoj kiuj interesas la 
tutdn mondon. Esperanto helpos la 
sciencojn, la komercon, kaj la 
vojagojn. 


TRANSLATION. 


The international language Bsper- 
anto is easily learnable, even by (of) 
people not much educated. One hour 
suffices generally to (for) learn the 
whole grammar, some (French 
quelques) days to read, some weeks 
to write. Esperanto is effectively 
very simple, flexible, well-sounding, 
and very international by its ele. 
ments. With [a] small (not large) 
quantity of radicals, one can make 
lal very great number of words, 
thanks to the practical system of pre- 
fixes and suffixes. This language has 
not the intention to weaken the nat- 
ural language of any people. It must 
serve for the international relations, 
and for all the works which interest 
the whole world. Esperanto helps 
the sciences, commerce, and journeys, 
—Albert Schinz, in the January At- 
lantic. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
widrews the Principal, A. G. . BOTDEN, A.M. 


TATE - NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MA ASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
ecm G. THOMPSON, erase. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSI CY} Write for Catalogues 


ea Price-List, 
PUBLISHING} moa 


27-29 West 23d St. 
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N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Alice Pierce, a former Boston girl, 
who has been scoring a tremendous 
hit in England and on the continent 
during the past four years, is to be 
one of the principal entertainers in 
a big vaudeville program at Keith’s 
the week of January 22. Miss Pierce 
is an imitator or “impressionist,” as 
she prefers to be known, on the or- 
der of “Cissy"’ Loftus, imperscnating 
such well-known stage celebrities as 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Digby Bell, and cthers. 
The surrounding show is unques-ion- 
ably one of the strongest of the win- 
ter. including Rose Wentworth and 
her equestrienne novelty, in an ex- 
cellent exhibition of expert reinsman- 
ship, bareback riding, and high school 
horsemanship; Mme. Slapoffski, the 
famous English operatic prima donna 
soprano; May Duryea and W. H. 
Mortimer in the comedy sketch, “The 
Imposter”; Keno, Welch, and Mel- 
rose, one of the most amusing com- 
edy acrobatic organizations in the 
varieties: Alfred Arnessen,  skillfu! 
European equilibrist, specially im- 
ported for the Keith circuit: Saona, 
impersonator of ‘Great Men, Past 
and Present”: Renier and Gourdier, 
pleasing singers and dancers, and 
Henella, magician and _ illusionist. 
4 complete new list of comedy and 
interesting motion pictures will be 
shown in the kinetograph. 


”~ 
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School Savings Banks. 
J. H. Thiry of Long Island City, 
New York, has compiled an interest- 





ing table of statistics showing the 
progress of the school savings bank 
idea in the United States. The sys- 
tem is now in practice in 1,089 
schools of 199 cities of twenty-two 
states. In these schcols 191,009 pu- 
pils have saved $2,782,012.27. Of this 
amount 32.165,072.65 has been with- 
drawn, leaving the sum of $616,939.64 
in the names of the young depusitcrs, 
on January 1, 1905. All that a 
teacher has to do to start a school 
savings bank is to collect any money 
the children of herclass desire to save. 


eee 


One class after another was called 
and Miss Harvey found there were 
some things she hadn’t learned at the 
ovention Susie Kennedy’s languag 
paper on ‘Domestic Fowls” an- 
nounced that “Gees cwak, hens cack, 
and ginny-hens scrim.’ 

“Abraham Lincoln’ was the sub- 
ject of the “A” history, and Katie 
Flynn caused a sensation by an- 
nouneing that “Abraham Lincvin wes 
horn in a three-cornered log in Ken- 
tuckvy. He was so honest that he was 
called an honest ape.” 

A member of the “B” geography 
class made it known that tar was the 
bark of the tar-tree. Another hope- 
ful in the “B” history pictured viv- 
idly Allen’s capture of Ticonderoga: 
“As Allen rushed into the sally-port 
a sentinel snapped his gun at him. 
‘Who’s coming?’ demanded the 
frightened ofticer. ‘The great Jeho- 
vah and the Continental Congress!’ 
thundered Allen.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY =<'.2":7 


i .—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Areo- 





pointments of Women Teachers this yea 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield. Mass. to Conn.,— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. Y¥. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.— Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. ¥. to La.—Florence 
E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circutars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





BREWER “WeENcy 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHI 








se ’ introduces — to - Colleges 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fticon “ana Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °78,Wabash, Ave. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies for September already 
coming in. Getin line early. Wecan help you. Address for 21st Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Mgr. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratr, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 

HE. nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies -s: 

















New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Wil'iams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Ual., 525 Stimton Bk. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
S . h crmer h orn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JonN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 

















New GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 











CENTURY This Bureau, formerly Dixon Educational Burean, is conducted by 
men experienced in school as well as agency work. They will understand 
BUREAU your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 


1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 





ice’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN B.upe. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 





AA AAAADAAADDAADAADAAAAAAAAAA rh aaa aeeiicnenn ell 
H H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 
Winship ' . ’ 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency NuViIN Pease. 


SOSOSOSe 6H9O1500000OS 6460S 9009000 F 09000608 00000006 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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Eric Pape School of Hrt 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 


Head Instructor and Director - 


Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘life,’ separate classes 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and 


for men and women, 
painting, Water-color, 
Practical De- 
Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bo 


Painting, 
sign for Textiles 
‘kcover Designing. 
Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 


Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Soston, Mass. 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


A SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS 
Discussing Vital Q 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


of extraordinary service to all Su} ntendents and 1 
No.1. Normal School Education and Efficiency in 
Teaching. Prof Jur ri rp Mertam, Ph.D rsity 
of Missouri. Price ents, 1 
No.2. General Taxation for Education and the Ap 
portionment of School Funds. Prot: I P. Cul 
BEI vy, Ph.D., Leland Stanf Junior | ersity. P $ net 
N - The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massa- 
chusetts. Profs r Ht S Ph.D., Lela Stanford Junior 
! t P n 
No. 4. The Educational Theories of Herbart and 
Froebel. Prof Jor \ MacVANn Ph D Peache 
‘ g ( rit ‘ : | ted fron I 
Re S } 1 Pp 1 net. 
N City School Expenditures. 
S1 . Ph.D Feache ( ( i ‘Ur ; I 
rs College Re ] Ma I Pr 
N some 


Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in 
American Cities. Prof } I >. Univer 
V \ ; Teache ( 
N ° 
N A History of Common School Funds 
United States. Prot F Sw I 
ers! W t 


in the 
Il). 


Address BUREAU OF PUBLICATION 


Teachers College, New York 














STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 


LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 201 Beethoven. 
No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert. 


No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 


No. 207 


Haydn. 
Wagner. 
We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


| 29-A Beacon Street, ~ 


A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


We now havea binder which has been adapted 


| to the new form of the Journal to offer our sub- 


scribers. It will hold one volume, or 25 numbers. 
It is strong and substantial, has heavy board cov- 
ers and flexible cloth back. 

Just the thing to protect your papers and keep 
them in shape for ready reference. 


Price, + = - * 50 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


